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OUR FLAG IS STILL THERE!—[(From 4 Skercu py M. L. FLANneny.] 


“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming?” 
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(@ Zhe ILLusrRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a number of very interesting 
sketches of scenes in the famous Shipka Pass, 
and other incidents of the War in the East. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 





CONGRESS. 

FFXUE political situation in the Congress 

about to assemble will be extraordi- 
nary, and in some respects most fortunate. 
There will be a small Democratic majority 
in the House, and a smaller Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate. Yet the Democratic 
luajority will not be bitterly hostile to the 
Republican Administration, and the Repub- 
lican majority will not be wholly favorable 
to it. The conduct of the President has 
won the sympathy of the more intelligent 
and patriotic among the Southern Demo- 
cratic leaders, while it commands the hearty 
confidence and support of the weight of 
Republican sentiment. Thus, for the first 
time in fifty years, the President may con- 
fidently depend not so much upon a mere 
party majority in Congress as upon the 
common wisdom and patriotism of that 
body. It is impossible to foretell the di- 
vision of either House upon any great ques- 
tion. Any financial proposition, any poli- 
ey deaiing with the labor question, any 
schemes of reform of the civil service, any 
tariff measures, will divide Congress not by 
the old party lines, but by real convictions. 
This phenomenon will show, what the au- 
tumn Conventions also illustrate, that the 
existing parties are not the growth of ex- 
isting questions. 

Should there be any evident and deter- 
mined Republican opposition to the Admin- 
istration, we have little doubt that Dem- 
ocrats like Senators BayarD, HILL, and 
GORDON will sustain it as against any such 
hostility. Such men can probably be trust- 
ed to confirm nominations which are not in 
themselves objectionable, but which may 
be politically opposed. This is a fact of 
great importance, because it secures the 
proper independence of the Executive. It 
can not be “brought to terms” or “forced 
te surrender.” We hope, indeed, that the 
issue will not be raised. No Republican 
ieader, whatever his ambition or whatever 
his discontent, can suppose that he can car-- 
ry the Republican party against the Presi- 
dent. No such leader, who is not intoxica- 
ted with the flattery of parasites or blinded 
with his own folly, can help seeing and 
feeling that the Republican heart of the 
country beats with the President. Senator 
BAYARD, undoubtedly speaks truly in say- 
ing that the President has the cordial sup- 
port of fully seventy-five per cent. of his 
own party, and that, in regard to his South- 
ern action, ‘many who were doubtful at 
tirst now see that the time was ripe for the 
full restoration of every Southern State to 
self-government under the Constitution.” 

This situation has the further advantage 
that it relaxes the severity of party spirit 
every where. That, indeed, is one of the 
chief titles of the Administration to nation- 
al gratitude. Parties are, or, in view of 
Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH’s recent article, we 
must perhaps say parties always have been, 
indispensable political agencies in a free 
government, But they are so all-absorbing, 
and patronage in this country has made 
party spirit so fierce, that the interval when 
the political situation permits a mingling 
of patrivtic sympathies aniong those who 
differ upon policies is a breathing time of 
the greatest vaine. There is yet another 
advantage of this relaxation, and that is, 
oddly enough, a party one. The policy of 
the President has commended his party to 
the confidence of the country as no other 
course could have done. The distinctive 
criticism upon the Republican party was 
that it was essentially sectional and vindic- 
tive and centralizing. We do not say or 
think that the criticism was justifiable, as 
of the party, but it was certainly justified 
by much for which the party was responsi- 
ble. This, indeed, was the main explana- 


tion of the elections of 1874 and of 1876. 
The indispensable condition of the contin- 


progress and reform, and of a wise treatment 
of new issues. This faith had unquestion- 
ably been disturbed. The nomination of 
Mr. Hayes tended to revive it. His admin- 
istration has confirmed it. And the one 
thing that has prevented a more universal 
and cordial restoration of confidence in the 
Republican as the party of peace, as it was 
the party of war, has been the reluctance 
and hesitation of many of its Conventions 
heartily and enthusiastically to sustain the 
Administration. The approaching session 
of Congress will be one of the most inter- 
esting for a generation; and all that the 
Administration can ask is that those who 
approve the general wisdom of its course 
shall show plainly that they do approve it. 





QUESTIONS FROM BOSTON. 


WE have received from some friend of 
Collector SIMMONS in Boston extracts from 
the Boston papers commenting upon the re- 
port of the investigating committee, which 
was very favorable to Mr. Summons’s ad- 
ministration. We have also received a long 
communication from “A Boston Merchant,” 
with a pamphlet containing copies of let- 
ters and documents on file in the Treasury 
Department, and asking the retention of 
Mr. Summons. These are all intended to 
emphasize the inquiry which is made of us, 
whether reform of the civil service requires 
the removal of an officer who is confessedly 
faithful and efficient, whose retention is re- 
quested by a respectable body of business 
men, and who agrees to follow the instruc- 
tions of the President. This question can 
best be answered by another: Will a re- 
form be properly carried out by those who 
do not believe in it? If “A Boston Mer- 
chant” were formerly an antislavery man, we 
answer his question by asking him whether, 
in the crisis of the struggle, he would have 
intrusted antislavery measures to pro-slav- 
ery men, however honest and capable they 
might have been, and however much they 
might have asserted their intention to obey 
orders. If “A Boston Merchant” had been 
in earnest, he would certainly not have 
done it. 

A cardinal condition of any essential re- 
form is the appointment of officers without 
regard to party or political considerations. 
Let our correspondent consider the prob- 
abilities in this case. The Colleetor has 
virtually the appointing power in the Cus- 
tom-house. A vacancy occurs, and an ap- 
pointment is to be made. It rests wholly 
upon the Collector’s discretion. The Col- 
lector is a thorough and practiced politi- 
cian. He believes the political use of pat- 
ronage to be indispensable to the welfare 
of his party. Now because he has formally 
acquiesced in an opinion which he does not 
hold, and professes willingness to carry out 
a system which seems to him fatal, does “A 
Boston Merchant” suppose that the Collect- 
or’s discretion in appointments would be to- 
tally unaffected by politics? He knows, of 
course, that it would not. Actual orders 
such an officer would doubtless obey. He 
would resign his political positions. He 
would not attend caucuses, if such were his 
instructions. But how is the President to 
know what considerations determine the 
Collector’s appointments? Yet the reform 
absolutely requires the appointment of men 
proved to be fit, and proved in a manner 
that necessarily excludes political influence. 
This is the very condition of reform; and 
in what possible way can the President or 
the country be assured that it is observed 
except by knowing that the discretion of 
appointment is intrusted to a man who is 
conscientiously resolved that political in- 
fluence shall be excluded? That is the rea- 
son that reform is not to be expected from 
ofticers like Collector Simmons and the heads 
of the New York Custom-house, who may, 
notwithstanding, be efficient officers. 

The argument of “A Boston Merchant,” 
which we have fairly stated, would confide 
the correction of the most monstrous abuses 
to the very persons who have practiced 
them, and the ground of confidence would 
be their professed acquiescence in the pur- 
pose of reform when that profession was the 
sole hope of retaining place. Were this a 
sound view, all the officers of the civil serv- 
ice would have but to acquiesce, and they 
would remain as the agents of reform. It 
is not necessary to accuse Mr. SIMMONS or 
any other officer of nefarious duplicity. All 
that sober friends of reform assert is that 
the especial representatives of the thing to 
be reformed can not be accepted as reform- 
ers. In the absence of any reasonable sys- 
tem of appointment, and when every thing 
depends upon discretion, which is the pres- 
ent situation, the only security, as we have 
said, is to intrust that discretion to a man 
who is thoroughly, heartily, and resolutely 
in earnest to take the subordinate civil 





service out of politics, If “A Boston Mer- 





chant” believes the Boston Collector to be 
such a man, it is not surprising that he is 
amazed that the friends of reform have ex- 
pected to see him replaced by some one who 
has not been mainly noted as the most sa- 
gacious and skillful political manager in 
his State. We can understand, indeed, that 
it is much harder to remove an officer whose 
retention has not only been respectably re- 
quested, and who has been efficient, but 
who has been, as it were, accepted as an 
agent of reform. And if we agreed with 
Secretary SHERMAN that politics ought to 
decide the minor appointments made by 
Collectors and others, we should certainly 
regard the Boston Collector as an excellent 
civil service reformer. 








A FRIEND IN NEED. 


THERE are a great many persons who are 
so disgusted by the apparent utter venal- 
ity and insincerity of politics that they are 
ready to doubt whether character or honor 
or decency or principle is of any avail, and 
whether the advice of gay rascals, not to be 
too good for this world, is not, after all, the 
word of wisdom. There were honest, faith- 
ful, efficient officers in the customs service 
who have been dropped by the late changes, 
and many who are of a very different kind 
retained. The disappointed are very apt to 
wonder whether honesty “pays.” The oth- 
ers chuckle to see that virtue was of no use. 
But it is. The evidence is overwhelming 
and universal. Here, for instance, TWEED 
has been making assertions to the aldermen. 
He was the centre of as precious a set of 
scoundrels as ever breathed. He and his 
crew were much surer of the shadowy qual- 
ity of virtue than the old Roman. They 
had made up their minds not to be too good 
for this world, and, since every body was 
busily looking out for number one, to do as 
every body was doing. Indeed, they were 
an extreme illustration of the logical re- 
sult of a great deal of current political 
morality. 

Circumstances were certainly never more 
propitious than those which surrounded the 
TWEED banditti, and in the height of their 
prosperity there was not only a general 
feeling that nothing could be done against 
them, but that their “smartness” half con- 
doned their knavery. But these “ dreadful- 
ly smart” people, these practical politicians 
who were not too bright or good for human 
nature’s daily food, are now outcasts and 
criminals, and their chief is a prisoner who 
is accusing others in the hope of releasing 
himself. The skeptics of whom we have 
spoken may well ask themselves whether 
TWEED’s career has “paid.” The young 
politicians who are exhorted not to be too 
good, to take human nature as it is, not to be 
romantic and visionary—all of which means 
to make hay while the sun shines, and mon- 
ey as you can—may now measure the exact 
value of such advice. Those whom TWEED 
accuses, whether the public believes them 
guilty or not, stoutly deny the charge, and 
call him aliar. Why? Because they know, 
despite their theories and sneers, that char- 
acter is the richest possession in the world, 
and that the world so regards it. Why are 
the men who would not hesitate to buy a 
Senator’s vote for a thousand dollars so 
anxious to repel the accusation of having 
done it? Simply because they know in- 
stinctively that honor and good character 
“ pay.” 

But this is shown much more impressive- 
ly in another way. 'TWEED’s stories, or any 
charges of any kind made by any man, and 
with any air of probability, drop harmless 
from recognized personal character. If they 
stick at all to any man, it is because his 
character is not such as of itself to repel 
them. If ABRAHAM LINCOLN had been ac- 
cused of receiving a bribe, the charge would 
have perished almost before it was uttered. 
TWEED has been repeating, as by authority, 
stories that have been whispered and half 
believed. But TWEED’s word is of no worth 
whatever. He has heretofore solemnly sworn 
that what he now asserts is untrue. The 
gravest charges that he makes can not be 
disproved by documentary evidence, begause 
they rest upon verbal communications and 
upon transactions—if there were any — 
which leave no trace. It is known, indeed, 
that there was enormous crime, and that 
there were leading criminals, and therefore, 
when he says that A or B was one of them, 
nothing can save either of them from a dis- 
agreeable and destructive suspicion except 
the character which they bear among their 
neighbors. Honesty and character do “ pay,” 
then, and pay a thousandfold more richly 
than any thing else. It is the oldest truism. 
It is a commonplace of morality. Yet it is 
constantly challenged. Current political 
maxims deny it flatly. But current polit- 
ical life proves it conclusively. If any Cus- 
tom-house clerk@oses his place, therefore, 
let him cling to his character—the truest 
friend in the greatest need. 





CIVILIZATION AND THE WAR. 


IN the tremendous conflict in Turkey, full 
and hearty sympathy is possible for neither 
side. Viewed simply as a war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, it is, indeed, undeniable that 
the cause of civilization is in the Russian 
camp, not because the civilization or the 
Christianity of Russia is admirable, but that 
Russia is more civilized than Turkey. It 
was a blunder of the English Government, 
which events will certainly make even more 
evident, not to insist that the question should 
be settled by combined Europe, and should 
not be left to the violent adjustment of Rns- 
sia alone. Whatever tends to produce this 
result of a combined settlement is to be wel- 
comed. Ifit be a misfortune for Europe and 
the world that the provinces of the Danube 
are subject to Turkey, it would have been 
also a serious misfortune that Russia should 
promenade across the Balkans to Constanti- 
nople. The Turks now stand so firmly and 
fight so bravely, indeed, that it is not unfair 
to suppose that their delay and apparent 
bewilderment were shrewd tactics, and that 
they were making ready for the bloody Bul- 
garian welcome which they have since offer- 
ed their enemy. 

The purpose of Russia is plain. It is ex- 
tension of territory and a nearer approach 
to the Mediterranean. Danubian Christian- 
ity, as we long since pointed out, is not of a 
lofty character, and while the relief of suf- 
fering fellow-religionists is an appeal with 
which the government could rouse the en-* 
thusiasm of the Russian people, the Russian 
government is doubtless more intent upon 
the extension of Russia than the succor of 
Bulgaria. The only plausible excuse for 
the action of the English Government in al- 
lowing Russia to go to war is that it was 
sure that she would be so prostrated that 
her prestige would be ruined, and that united 
Europe could finally interpose and push Tur- 
key back into Asia, and confine Russia, shorn 
of terrors, within limits that would neither 
menace nor trouble Europe. It is unques- 
tionable that, apart from the English view 
so strongly expressed by a private corre- 
spondent, which we published a few weeks 
since, there is another anti-Russian senti- 
ment, which holds that Russia, with her 
back against the north pole, hangs like an 
avalanche over Europe; that she, whom no 
one threatens, is a constant threat to every 
one; that being a military power, with im- 
mense unfertile territory and a spare popu- 
lation, and always reaching out toward the 
South, she is the sole reason that Europe 
can not disarm. Moreover, she rules all the 
states that she annexes in her own inter- 
est, not in theirs; and to-day, after a hun- 
dred years of occupation, Poland is as bitter 
against Russia as at first, and no wonder, 
since six Polish gentlemen can not meet at 
their own homes without permission of the 
police. 

This shows plainly enough how far Rus- 
sia is from liberty. But the ground of sym- 
pathy with her in this struggle, as we have 
said, is that she is nearer to liberty than 
Turkey. Such considerations as we have 
mentioned, however, may reconcile us to the 
obstinacy of the contest. The general pop- 
ular impression of the awful power of this 
vast, mysterious Northern empire has been 
rudely shaken in the Shipka Pass and at 
Plevna. A prolongation of such conflicts 
must exhaust both sides, and the Christian 
powers, regarding both combatants as com- 
mon foes of European peace, may choose to 
expel the one and to confine the other. We 
may yet see the kingdom of Greece, which 
Europe created a half century since, ex- 
panded by Europe into a great Greek em- 
pire upon the Danube. 





HOW TO GIVE ALMS. 


THERE were several valuable papers read 
at the late meeting of the Social Science 
Association at Saratoga, »ut none more 
timely than that of Professor WAYLAND, of* 
New Haven, upon the out-door relief of the 
poor. As the summer wanes and the win- 
ter approaches, which must necessarily be 
a hard winter for the poor, the old question 
of charity recurs, and it is very pleasant to 
know that it is engaging the careful inquiry 
of most competent persons. Every body 
wishes to relieve the suffering of poverty, 
yet every body knows his own ignorance, 
and doubts whether his alms are not more 
injurious than helpful. Ignorance, how- 
ever, and good feeling lead to a lavish 
and indiscriminate giving, which fosters @ 
threatening danger to society ; and the ob- 
ject of Professor WAYLAND’s paper was to 
show the proper principle and general meth- 
od of out-door charitable relief. The paper 
does not consider the question of tramps or 
paupers, for out-door relief contemplates 
persons who have a home’in the community 
where the relief is to be administered, and 
whose circumstances require only tempora- 
ry assistance. Poor people are not paupers. 
The last class includes those who must be 
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wholly and always supported by others. 
Out-door relief is not for them, because their 
proper home is the poor-house. 

The three methods of such relief are, first, 
with funds raised by taxation, and distrib- 
uted by paid officers; second, with funds 
raised by taxation, and distributed by a 
municipal board in accordance with the 
recommendation of unpaid officers, or of su- 
pervisors selected from reputable citizens; 
and third, by voluntary contributions, dis- 
tributed by unpaid agents. Professor Way- 
LAND considers the three methods. The 
first, in his judgment, is the worst. It tends 
to make paupers by fostering and confirm- 
ing the habit of dependence, destroys the 
self-respect of the poor, encourages deceit, 
tends to political corruption, and is most 
wasteful of money. It is also a mere per- 
functory system, which not only loses the 
moral advantage of personal sympathy, but 
has the positive demoralization of all cere- 
monial charity. The second plan, better 
than the first, yet encourages the idea that 
the State is bound to support the idle poor; 
moreover, its agents are politically selected, 
and are therefore dependent in a degree 
upon the votes of those whom they are to 
relieve. This is a most serious objection. 
The third system, where voluntary contri- 
butions are distributed by unpaid persons 
who volunteer from interest and a sense of 
duty, is plainly preferable. The agent acts 
under a high sense of moral obligation. He 
is a steward conscious of his trust of the 
money of the charitable, and aware of the 
peril of wasting it. Moreover, he has an 
immediate personal relation to those who 
are relieved. 

This system requires, of course, the most 
mature organization, but for all small towns 
and country neighborhoods it is by far the 
best. Its efficiency in large towns will de- 
pend wholly upon the number of sincere 
and thorough workers who have the neces- 
sary public spirit to undertake the service. 
A region must be subdivided into very small 
districts, for each one of which an individ- 
ual visitor is responsible, who must perform 
his work so efficiently that the community 
finds by experience that relief may safely 
be intrusted to him. The moral effect of 
such a system in destroying class jealous- 
ies and promoting the common welfare, not 
only by humanely helping the poor, but by 
chastening the extravagance of the rich, is 
incalculable. In the great multitude of 
smaller communities this is a method, when 
fully in operation, that may wisely super- 
sede all official relief. It requires a sacri- 
fice of time, of money, and of personal ease 
upon the part of those who undertake it. 
But its results are so beneficent that they 
are a rich compensation. 





A REPUBLIC UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


THE Government of poor Marshal M‘Ma- 
HON in France shows as little ability as any 
French Government could be supposed to 
possess. Every step from the dismissal of 
the late ministry has been a mistake. It is 
reported from Berlin that the German au- 
thorities are of opinion that civil war in 
France can not be avoided. But if the 
French republicans continue to show the 
same good sense that has marked their con- 
duct during the summer, the marshal can 
hardly be so ill advised as to provoke a con- 
flict in which the judgment of the world 
would be against him. Ifhe were an astute 
man, his order to the army, of which we 
spoke at the time, might be considered as 
designed to draw out an expression from all 
sides which would show how far he could 
depend upon general sympathy if he should 
attempt extreme measures. His laterspeech, 
in which he solemnly declared that he should 
honestly respect the Constitution, would, in 
that view, indicate that he had satisfied 
himself that he could count upon no other 
than reactionary support. He is now going 
forward to the elections amid a universal 
conviction that he will not be sustained at 
the polls. 

This has been the best opinion in France 
from the beginning, and the prosecution of 
GaMBETTA< is therefore one of those useless 
provocations which imply the utmost folly. 
The ground of the prosecution is a speech 
at Lille, in which GAMBETTA assumed that 
the Government might not actually violate 
the laws, but that they would strain and 
pervert them in every way for their own 
political purposes, although in vain, and 
that when France had pronounced against 
the ministry, the marshal must submit or 
resign. This was his offense, and for this, 
as a libel upon the marshal, he has been 
sentenced by the local court to a fine and 
three months’ imprisonment. It is alleged 
that this sentence deprives him of all civil 
rights for five years, and, on the other hand, 
that he can delay final judgment on appeal 
until after the election, when his privilege 
as a Deputy will protect him from arrest, 
and even release him should he be in prison. 





But whatever may be the effect of the prose- 
cution upon GaMBETTA, its effect upon the 
Government is evident enough. It is the 
wanton blow of a nerveless hand. The 
public peace is not threatened; the words 
of the speech expressed only what every 
body thinks; there was no incitement, no 
appeal ; and the prosecution is plainly with- 
out the least justification. 

The final test of the quality of repub- 
lican good sense in France will follow the 
election, if the Government, as is probable, 
should be defeated by a great majority, and 
should then again dissolve the Chamber and 
appeal once more to the country. This 
would be mere defiance and revolution un- 
der the forms of the Constitution. It would 
be a sore provocation. But if the patience 
of the republicans should give way, and 
they should appeal to arms, the marshal 
would sternly repress violence with force, 
and the apprehension of Berlin would be 
justified. Grievous as the wrong would 
be, however, it would so surely place the 
marshal under the ban of intelligent opin- 
ion in Europe and America that the body 
of his supporters would dwindle, the inter- 
ests of France would seriously suffer by the 
prolonged excitement, and the majority 
against him would be so decisive that the 
Senate might be surely trusted to refuse its 
assent to a third dissolution, and the proph- 
ecy of GAMBETTA would be fulfilled—the 
marshal would be forced either to submit 
or to resign. The republic in France ad- 
vances under difficulties, to which, howev- 
er, the republicans have thus far shown 
themselves equal. 








THE PRESIDENT UPON HIS. 
“POLICY.” 


IN his speech at Cincinnati, the President, 
in referring to his course in the Southern 
States, said that it was taken not because 
it could not be helped, but because it was 
wise and right. This is the true ground. 
The representation of such action as an ex- 
periment, in any other sense than all homan 
action is an experiment, is foolish. Is it 
supposed that, aftersome months have pass- 
ed, an investigation will be undertaken to 
ascertain whether it works—according to 
some unknown standard—and if found to be 
working unsatisfactorily, that the troops 
will be restored to the Columbia and New 
Orleans State-houses, and Messrs. CHAMBER- 
LAIN and PACKARD replaced in their posi- 
tions of March A? Or is it in this sense an 
experiment, that if next year the condition 
of the two States is not what somebody may 
think it ought to be, the Republican Con- 
ventions will denounce the President as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN denounced him at Wood- 
stock? The course pursued in Louisiana 
and South Carolina was an experiment as 
all measures of government are experiments, 
but in no other sense. The national author- 
ity can intervene in those States only upon 
the conditions which would authorize inter- 
vention in New York or Illinois. 

So long as the talk about “experiment” 
is continued, the Republican party, as such, 
seriously suffers. It will necessarily forfeit 
a large and essential support if it is to be 
supposed that at any moment, under the al- 
legation of protecting equal rights in any 
State, the national government may proceed 
to act independently of the State authori- 
ties. This is apparently the demand of the 
Wisconsin Republicans. But they give no 
clew to any method by which they think 
such action could be taken. We assume, 
therefore, that as no particular meaning can 
be found in the resolution, it was meant 
only to satisfy the brethren who think that 
the President has surrendered, but who mean 
still to abide in the fold. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Lewis P. CLover, formerly of this city, 
and now of Brooklyn, on the 2d day of Septem- 
ber celebrated the sixty-first anniversary of his 
wedding day. Mr. CLover forty years ago was 
the proprietor of the only fashionable looking- 

lass and picture-frame store then in the city. 
ft was a place of resort for GILBERT STUART, 
Colonel TruMBULL, VANDERLYN, JARVIS, and 
eventually of Henry Inman and his contem- 
poraries. Here it was that Dr. Hosack, VER- 
PLANCK, WASHINGTON IrvING, HALLEcK, and 
other literary men of the day, together with the 
elder Kean, Cooper, the elder Boorn, and Ty- 
RONE PowER, met and exchanged their thoughts, 
their gibes, and their jokes. On the breaking 
out of the war of 1812, Mr. CLover, then some 
eighteen or twenty — old, shipped as a pri- 
vateer, was captured by the enemy, taken to 
England, and confined in Dartmoor Prison. In 
the massacre of the American prisoners he was 
shot through the body. Ten years ago he cele- 
brated his golden wedding, surrounded by his 
children and grandchildren. Mr, CLOVER re- 
tains his fondness for society, and is rich in 
reminiscences of the olden times of New York. 
He is fond of talking of the celebrities he has 
met, and tells characteristic anecdotes of them 
with vivacity and a keen appreciation of charac- 
ter. On the evening of the celebration of the 
sixty-first anniversary of his wedding day, as a 


he sang ‘‘ Cease, rude Boreas” with a strength 








contribution to the festivities of the occasion, | 


of lungs that would have charmed Pau. JonEs 


had he been present to hear it. Mr. CLovER is 
certainly one of the most interesting men born 
at the close of the eighteenth century still liv- 
ing among us. 

_—HENRY M. STANLEY, whose successful expe- 
dition in search of Dr. Livingstone awakened 
world-wide admiration, has achieved another 
triumph, which places him in the front rank 
of African explorers, LivinesTonE discovered 
the great river Lualaba, Cameron followed its 
course a certain distance, and geographers sus- 
pected its connection with the Congo; but it 
has remained for STaNLEY to establish beyond a 
doubt that the Lualaba and the Congo are one 
river. With a courage and endurance rarely 
equalled, this intrepid explorer followed the 
course of the great river to its mouth on the 
Atlantic coast, braving dangers that even Cam- 
ERON shrank from, through regions which had 
never been penetrated by a white man, where 
fever, the hostility of savage tribes, and other 
perils constantly beset his little force and threat- 
ened it with destruction. The public waits with 
impatience for the details of his marvelous jour- 
ney. 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD Forses’s famous dispatch 
describing the battle of Plevna was transmitted 
to the London Daily News at a cost of $1200. 

—The London Court Journal of September 8 
announces with great positiveness that ‘ Mr. 
GorDon BennetTrT will bring out his London 
daily paper, after all; his arrangements are be- 
ing made for that purpose.” 

—The late Miss UNA HawTHorne is said to 
have been that one of the novelist’s children 
who most oa ene him in personal 
appearance. Miss HAWTHORNE’s last years have 
been passed in charitable work in England, and 
it is told of her that she often made her own 
purse very slender in her generous efforts to help 
others. 

—Canon Lippon, who is now the great run- 
after preacher of London, said, in a recent ser- 
mon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, that some public 
prayers resembled a leading article in a news- 
paper, “‘although thrown into the unusual form 
of an appeal to the Almighty.”’ 

—EDWARD EGGLESTON, one of our on-coming 
novelists, is a native of Vevay, Indiana. At 
nineteen he became a Methodist preacher, and 
rode circuit. After editing pe le and other 
papers he came East, worked a year on the Jn- 

, edited Hearth and Home a year, and re- 
tired to write novels. He is now forty, preaches 
in the Church of the Holy Endeavor, in Brook- 
lyn, and has an immense Sunday-school. 

—Senator Epmunps, of Vermont, looks an old 
man, though he is only forty-nine. He has been 
eleven years in the Senate, and is one of its ablest 
members. He looks like St. Jerome, and when 
in repose folds his hands across his breast as if 
he were accustomed to hold a skull under them. 

—Mr. E. W. Biypen, the new Liberian ambas- 
sador to England, is the first minister ever ac- 
credited to that country by a negro state. He 
is of pure negro blood, and was educated chiefly 
in Liberia. He has excellent ability, has been a 
professor in the College of Liberia, has contrib- 
uted very clever articles to Fraser’s Magazine, 
and has served in the Liberian government. He 
has been received by Lord Dersy. 

—WiutiaM A. Stewart, the Republican nom- 
inee for ‘Associate Judge of Lawrence County, 
Pennsylvania, is a colored man, forty-three years 
old. He was admitted to the bar in 1853, but 

failing to achieve success, owing to his color, 
returned to his trade of barber. Later he studied 
medicine and type-setting. He now owns a bar- 
ber shop in New Castle, Pennsylvania, and is the 
only colored man ever nominated for a county 
office in Pennsylvania. His chances for election 
are good. 

—Dr. SCHLIEMANN has offered to present his 
collection of Trojan curiosities to the South 
Kensington Museum, London. He made a sim- 
ilar offer to the French government in 1874, but 
it was not accepted within the stipulated time, 
owing to the unsettled state of affairs. The 
proffered curiosities belong to the prehistoric 
period, and consist of reliefs taken from the five 
cities on the hill or plateau of Hassarlik. This 
collection is altogether unique, for, with the 
exception of two goblets found in the tomb of 
the kings of Mycene, nothing of the kind has 
ever been discovered. 

—Of M. Turers the following characteristic 
story is told: Shortly before his death he was 
asked how it happened that, at his advanced 

e, he had again taken to politics. ‘Oh,’ re- 

ied he, ‘I had given up all that sort of ae. 

P felt the weight of my years, when suddenly 
the events of the 16th of May occurred. That 
aroused me. I said to myself, I am old, but still 
I think I can be of some service to my country. 
I thereupon set myself to work again.”’ 

—The late SamveEL WARREN, whose famous 
Ten Thousand a Year was the great fiction of 
thirty-five years ORO. left personal property of 
the value of $60, to his widow and children. 
The manuscript of that novel he bequeathed to 
his eldest son, ‘‘ trusting he will retain it as an 
heir-loom as long as possible.” 

—Prince BisMaRcK was recently entertained 
by a military friend, by whom he was treated to 
an elaborate disquisition on the deeds, errors, 
and chances of the Russian and Turkish armies. 
BIsMARCK listened quietly, but expressed no 
opinion on the matter, till his friend asked him 
plainly what he thought aboutthem. The Prince 
replied, laconically, ‘‘I think that each army is 
just getting the thrashing it deserves.” 

—The Duke of Portland has sent to the Lon- 
don fund for the relief of the Turks suffering in 
the war another $5000, making his total sub- 
scription $20,000. This is very liberal, but it 
was far exceeded by the late ALEXANDER T. 
STewartT, who sent thirty thousand barrels of 
flour to the sufferers of the Franco-German war. 
After the great Chicago fire, Mr. Srzwakt sent 
for the relief of the sufferers his check for 
$50,000; and none of us have forgotten his pres- 
ent, in 1847, of a ship-load of provisions to Ireland 
when her people were suffering from famine. 

—Among the bankers in attendance at the Na- 
tional Convention of Bankers, held a few days 
since in this city, were several gentlemen who 
possess abilities of the highest order as debaters. 
Conspicuous among them may be named Mr. 
Wiis 8. Groesseck, of Cincinnati, Sir Fran- 
cis Hincks, of Montreal, and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wooprorp. The speeches of these gen- 
tlemen would have commanded attention if the 
had been delivered in Congress or in the Britis 
Parliament. Essays on financial subjects, char- 
acterized by ability of a high order, were pre- 
sented by Professor Perry, Mr. James BugLL, 





president of the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank 
of this city, and other gentlemen. 

—A pleasant ager ot at Washington speaks 
of Senator Boots, of California, as a man who 
will come out prominently some day. He is 
cool, calm, and contemplative. He is too indif- 
ferent to be warmly prejudiced for or against 
any thing, and is accustomed to look out of im- 
partial eyes. There is a great deal of latent 
ability in him, and when he exhibits it he wiil 
astonish the people. Booru is a dilettante. He 
has handsome hands, and wears them gloved. 
His clothes fit him too neatly to allow him to 
do any heavy lifting, but he is of that material 
that he will take off his coat when he gets in- 
terested. He and Senator Ociessy, of Illinois, 
are great friends, almost inseparable, though ut- 
terly unlike in character, the Jatter being a dia- 
mond in the rough. They walk to the Capitol 
arm in arm every morning, and ride home to- 
gether at night. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tur Massachusetts Republican State Convention 
met in Worcester, September 19, the Hon. G. F. Hoar 
presiding. The present State officers were renomi- 
nated on a platform indorsing the President's South- 
ern policy and civil service reform. The New Jersey 
Democratic State Convention met on the same day, and 
nominated General George B. M‘Clellan for Governor 
a: vote of 804 out of 983. Abbett received 156 votes. 

e Maryland Republicans, September 20, approved 
of the President's policy, and nominated Dr. G. E. 
Porter for State Comptroller. 

The Court of Appeals of this State has decided in 
favor of the constitutionality of the rapid transit act 
relating to New York city. 

A collision occurred on the New York Central Rail- 
road near Rome, September 21, by which three persons 
were killed and seven wounded. 

The Nez Percés were defeated by our troops under 
General Sturgis, on Cafion Creek, September 14. Num- 
bers of Indians were killed, and many horses were 
taken. The Crows got away with ali of the Nez Percés’ 

ck animals. They report that the river Crows from 

uscleshell have headed off the Nez Percés, and are 
driving them toward General Sturgis. In two fights the 
Crows and soldiers have captured nearly 1000 horses. 
The Crows have about 400 Nez Percés horses at the 
agency. Over 300 Crows were to join General Sturgis 
on the evening of the 14th, whem he would again pur- 
sue the Indians. General Howard was twenty-five 
miles behind him. 

General Sheridan is in receipt of the official report 
of the battle at Big Hole, Monday, August 9, and of 
the operations in that district preceding the battle. 
Colonel Gibbon reflects severely on the inhabitants of 
Montana, who sustained the murderous Nez Percés 
by trading off provisions to them for stock stolen by 
them from whites, thus prolonging their flight and 
adding to the — of pursuit. The best estimate of 
the strength of the hostiles gave them 260 warriors, 
well armed and cunienes. By forced marches Colonel 
Gibbon came up with them with a command of seven- 
teen officers, 182 men, and thirty-four citizens. The 
attack was made late at night, the Indians being com- 
a surprised ; but as they immediately sought the 

ushes for shelter, and poured their volleys into the 
troops as the latter came into the open ground, they, 
did considerable execution. However, in twenty min- 
utes the whole camp was in ion of the troops. 
The Indians being driven out, still fired with deadly 
effect at long ran: By change of base shelter was 
obtained, anc re’ tory — was begun with equal 
destruction of Indian life. e Indians, in the mean 
time, had captared the howitzer, which was coming 
under escort and on a mule’s back, the few privates 
who were with it fleeing incontinently and leaving the 
officers to an unequal fight. Daring the day various 
stra ms were employed, but it was eleven o'clock 
at night before the Indians finally withdrew. On the 
11th the dead were buried. General Howard came up 
that day, but too late to render assistance. The report 
speaks in the highest terms of praise of the conduct 
of the officers and men, and mentions only a few of 
the killed and wounded as chiefly noteworthy for 
bravery. The complete list is appended, showing 
twenty-nine killed and forty wounded. The buri 
panty reported eighty-three dead Indians fonnd on the 

eld, and six more found dead in a ravine some dis- 
tance from the battle-field. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 








Tur Easteann War: The latest official telegram from 
the Russian army, dated Gorny-Studen, September 19, 
says that the blockade and bombardment of Plevna 
continue, the siege proceeding by sap and trench. 
The movements of the week are reported as follows : 
Mehemet Ali, on the 18th, telegraphed that the Eleventh 
Russian Corps had evacuated Tirnova, and proceeded 
in the direction of Biela to re-enforce the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth corps. On the same day Suleiman Pasha 
telegraphed from Shipka, claiming that his Circassians 
a to Elena, where they defeated 500 Russians, 
<illing fifty-two. On the 15th, the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las sent the following meet to St. Petersburg: * Last 
evening the Turks assaulted Grivitza, but, with the as- 
sistance of the Russian and Roumanian reserves, were 
repulsed. To-day we continue shelling the enemy's 
fortifications, and the town is burning. According to 
reports received up to Friday, 239 mounted officers 
and 9482 men have passed through the hospitals since 
September 7. The number killed is about 3000. The 
total loss is about 300 officers and 12,500 men. Up to 
the morning of September 14 the Roumanians had lost 
about sixty officers and 3000 men, killed and wounded. 
The spirit prevailing among the Russians and Rou- 
manians is excellent.” —The London Times correspond- 
ent at Shipka reports that on the 17th inst., after sev- 
en hours’ steady fighting, in which the Tarks showed 
extraordina: allantry, they, at five o’clock in the 
evening, took Fort St. Nicholas, the highest point of 
the Russian works, capturing five guns, but later, ow- 
ing to large re-enforcements received by the Russians 
and the enormous difficulty of the position, the Turks 
were obliged to abandon it. General Radetzky’s offi- 
cial account of the fighting does not admit that the 
fort was ever occupied by the Turks. He saya: “ Aft- 
er five days’ bombardment, the Turks, at three o'clock 
in the morning, made a sudden attack on the fort. The 
attack su uently extended along the whole line, 
and was repulsed, with enormous loas to the Turks, 
after a desperate fight, which lasted nine hours. The 
Russian loss was nine officers and 400 men wounded 
and 100 killed. Prince Mestchensky, an aid-de-camp 
of the Czar, was killed.”—Major-Generals Skobeleff, 
Dragomiroft, and Imeretinsky have been promoted to 
lieutenant-generalships.—The Golos, at St. Petersburg, 
publishes a em from Igdyr, Asia Minor, whic 
shows that the —— on the 18th, were cannonading 
General Tergukassoff’s position there.—A dispatch 
from Constantinople reports that a great battle was 
fought, September 21, at Biela, on the Jantra, lasting 
ten hours, and resulting in the defeat of the Russians, 
with a loss of 12,000 men. 

The Satsuma rebellion in Japan is ended. The final 
battles were fought, August 14 and 15, near Nabuska, 
in the province of Hinga. The insurgents were total- 
ly defeated. Saigo, with 850 men, broke through the 
imperial lines, and they are now fugitives. The re- 
mainder of the insurgent forces, numbering several 
th d dered in a body. Saigo is now hiding 





, Sur 

in the mountains. 
President M‘Mahon has issued a manifesto touching 
the coming elections for Deputies. He avows his re- 
spect for the Constitution, and denies that he intends 
to overthrow the republic. As candidgtes misased his 
name at the last election, the President promises to 





designate those who are authorized to use his name, 
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SCORE 


CREEDMOOR—INTER-STATE 


PRIZES. 

Tre above cut is a reduced copy of the score 
card of Mr. L. C. Bruce during the last day of the 
great international rifle match at Creedmoor. 
The figures on the left show the elevation at the 
different ranges, the strength and direction of the 
wind, as indicated by the dial-plate of the wind- 
gauge. Except in respect to size, this cut is an 
exact copy of Mr. Bruce’s score card as kept on 


the field. This remarkable score was made with 
one of Smarp’s rifles, 

It may be considered as a proof of the advance- 
ment of the taste for the fine arts in this coun- 
try that among the prizes that were shot for at 
Creedmoor, fifteen of the trophies consisted of ar- 
tistic bronze statuettes selected from the stock of 
Messrs, Trerany & Co. 

The following is a list of the prizes won in the 
inter-State matches. The numbers in parenthe- 
ses refer to the prizes given on page 780. 

The Judd Match.—\st prize, trophy or $50, E. 
W. Wurrttock ; 2d prize, $30, W. H. Gitper. 

The Short-range Match.—\st prize, watch, an- 
eroid barometer, gift of Mr. Stewart, of London, 


Epwarp Squire; 2d prize, Stags*(No. 14), by P. 
J. Meng, Colonel E. H. Sanprorp. 

The Cavalry Match.—\st prize, Water-Cooler, 
value $100, Washington Greys; 2d prize, Ring- 
gold Troop, Fifth Brigade; 3d prize, Dog (No. 
10), by Barve, Jun., Gatling Battery, Brooklyn. 


The Gatling Match.—\st prize, a Gatling gun, 
Forty-cighth New York Regiment, Oswego; 2d 
prize, Franklin (No. 4), by Hovpon, Seventh New 
York; 3d_ prize, Penthesilea (No, 13), Twenty- 
third New York. 

The New York State National Guard Match.— 
Ist prize, Bellerophon (No. 1), by Hersert, Four- 
teenth New York; 2d prize; Bull (No. 9), by I. 
Bonnevur, Twenty-third New York; 3d _ prize, 
Forty-eighth New York ; 4th prize, Seated Mer- 
eury, by E. Hersert, Ninth New York. 

The Army and Navy Journal Match.—The 1st 


prize is a silver trophy, valued at $750, to be won 
three times before it is held. It was presented 
in 1873, and has been won by the Twenty-second 
New York, twice by the Seventh New York, once 
by the Second Connecticut, and now by the Forty- 
eighth New York, 2d_ prize, Bull (No. 15), by 


I. BonnEur, Second Connecticut ; 3d prize, Flying 
Mercury (No. 8), by Jean pe Botoene, Seventy- 
first New York. 

First Division New York State National Guard 
Match.—1sé prize, Deer and Greyhounds, Seventy- 
first New York ; 2d prize, Cicero (No. 6), Eighth 
New York; 3d prize, Diana (No. 3), Ninth New 
York. 

Second Division New York State National 
Guard Match.—\1st prize, Twenty-third New 


CARD OF L. C. BRUCE—LAST DAY OF THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 


York ; 2d prize, Ganymede (No, 2), by Herpert, 
Fourteenth New York ; 3d prize, Two Dogs (No. 
11), by Dusvquann, Thirteenth New York. 
Short-range Team Match.—\st prize, Venus 
de Milo (No, 7), Massachusetts Rifle Association 
team ; 2d prize, Horse (No. 12), by P. J. Mine, 
Company E Second Connecticut Regiment team ; 
3d prize, Stamford (Connecticut) Rifle Club team. 





THE MORMON APOSTLES. 


Tue group of portraits 6f the Mormon apostles 
published on page 781 are taken from recent pho- 
tographs furnished us from Salt Lake City, and 
exhibit those celebrities as they are at the mo- 
ment of entering upon their new mission of gov- 
erning the Mormon Church in the stead of Brie- 
HAM YOUNG, whose recent death elevates them as 
a body to the presidency of their Church through- 
out the world. 

Joun Tayzor, president of the Apostles, who is 
virtually in the place of Brignam Young, is an 
Englishman, born in Winthorp, Westmoreland 
County, England, November 1, 1808. He left 
that country in 1832, and took up his residence 
in Canada. By profession he was an iron-turner. 
He married, shortly after his arrival in Canada, a 
Miss Leonora Cannon, and in 1836 he listened 
to the preaching of the noted Mormon apostle 
Partey P. Prart, embraced that faith, and im- 
mediately afterward emigrated to Far West, Mis- 
souri, where the Mormons were trying to build 
up the New Jerusalem. He was soon elevated to 
the apostleship as a member of the Twelve, to fill 
a vacancy created by apostacy. After the Mor- 
mons were driven from Missouri he was sent 
(1839) on a mission to England, and in that coun- 
try and on the Isle of Man he labored with great 
success. In 1841 he returned to the head-quar- 
ters of the Church, at Nauvoo, Illinois, and suc- 
ceeded the prophet Smiru in the editorial and 
publishing department of a Mormon periodical, 
called the Times and Seasons. He was a devoted 
friend to Smrru, and when the prophet and his 
brother were incarcerated in Carthage jail, Tay- 
LOR volunteered to share with them their prison 
life; and at the time of their death he received 
four balls in his body, and a fifth ball, striking 
his watch in his breast pocket, threw him back 
upon the floor, and the incident saved his life. 
In a short time he fully recovered. In 1846 he 
joined the exodus of the Mormons to the Rocky 
Mountains. In 1849 he was sent to introduce 
Mormonism into France, and in Paris he had 
translated and published the Book of Mormon. 
There were few conversions. In 1854 he was 
appointed to preside over the disciples in the 
Eastern States, making this city his head-quar- 
ters; and here he published a weekly paper, 








called The Mormon, which was stopped by Bria- 
HAM’s order on the outbreak of the “ Mormon 
rebellion” in 1857. From that time Taytor has 
remained chiefly in Utah, and has been a promi- 
nent legislator. He has a very large family, hav- 
ing had at one time six or seven wives and a 
host of children. 

Wirorp Wooprvrr, the next to TaYLor, was 
born March 1, 1807, in Hartford County, Con- 
necticut. He assisted his father in the Farming- 
ton Mills there until he was twenty-one years of 
age. In 1833, in Oswego County, of this State, 
he first heard of Mormonism, and being a dream- 
er about ancient revelations, it caught him on 
the first hearing. He hurried to Kirtland, Ohio, 
to see the prophet, became enthusiastic, was or- 
dained an elder, and sent out to preach. In 
1837 he was ordained to be a “seventy ;” in 1839 
he was ordained an apostle, and in that year he 
went on a mission to England. He is a very 
plain man, simple in habits, and just such a mis- 
sionary as could do an unlimited amount of fire- 
side preaching. He has only a few wives, and a 
small family of not over a score of children. 

Orson Hype was born in Oxford, Connecticut, 
January 8, 1805, lost his parents early in life, and 
soon learned to pick up work and education by 
his own efforts. He joined the Mormons soon 
after they appeared in Kirtland, Ohio. He was 
ordained an elder and made a missionary, and 
in 1835 was ordained an apostle, and moved into 
Missouri. During the time of “ persecution” 
there Hyper indorsed a statement and affidavit 
that had been made by Marsu, the President of 
the Apostles, that Smrrn intended to make him- 
self the Mohammed of the West, and to use fire 
and sword for its attainment. This enraged the 
prophet and the Church, and Hype was “ cast 
out” and turned over to Satan. He quickly re- 
pented, and was re-instated. He was one of the 
first missionaries to England, in 1837, and in 1841 
he went to Jerusalem and consecrated Judea for 
the return of the Jews. On Bricuawm’s elevation 
to the presidency HypE was made President of 
the Twelve Apostles, and retained that position 
for nearly thirty years; but Briguam very dex- 
trously, with an excuse that had a point of rea- 
son, elevated Taytor over him to prevent Hypg 
from ever being President of the Church. 

Orson Pratr was born September 19, 1811, in 
Hartford, Washington County, in this State. He 
embraced Mormonism when he was nineteen 
years of age, became intimate with its founder, 
was ordained an apostle of the first quorum in 
1835, and has since that time been unceasing in 
its propagation. He is the only scholar among 
them ; has travelled, preached, and written more 
than any one in the Church. His writings have 
converted more people to Mormonism, and con- 
firmed the whole Church more in the new faith, 
than all the writings and teachings of his asso- 
ciates ; and the most wonderful thing of it all is, 
he honestly believes in Mormonism. He was for 
many years the most popular man in the Church ; 
but Briguam labored faithfully for years to de- 
stroy his influence, and succeeded. He has a 
very large family of polygamic wives and chil- 
dren, who have always been very poor; but his 
first wife and nearly all her children left him 
and Mormonism together. It was this Orson 
Pratr who debated for three days with the Rev. 
Dr. Newman, in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle, on 
Bible polygamy. 

Cartes C. Rica is a native of New England ; 
was an active and reliable man during the Mor- 
mon troubles in Missouri. He was ordained an 
apostle, after the Mormons got to the Rocky 
Mountains, for his fidelity. He is no preacher, 
but a splendid farmer. He, with another apos- 
tle, founded a Mormon settlement at San Bernar- 
dino, in the south of California, and several new 
settlements in Utah. He has a very large fam- 
ily, including about fifty sons, all Mormons. 

Lorenzo Snow was born April 3, 1814, in Man- 
tua, Portage County, Ohio. After taking his edu- 
cation at the common schools, he closed his stud- 
ies at the Oberlin College. Two of his sisters 
were living at Kirtland, where the Mormons first 
located as a community, and while the brother 
was visiting the sisters he got converted to Mor- 
monism, was baptized, ordained an elder, and sent 
out 2 ate the new faith. In 1837 he moved 
to Missouri “to build up Zion” with the others, 
and was finally driven from the State. In 1840 
he was sent on a mission to England, and was 
appointed to preside over the London Saints. He 
returned to Nauvoo to learn from the lips of the 
prophet himself that polygamy was a doctrine of 
the new Church. With his family he reached Salt 
Lake in 1847. In 1849 he was ordained an apos- 
tle, and sent to Italy to introduce Mormonism. 
Under his direction the new faith was success- 
fully established both in Italy and Switzerland. 
He visited Gibraltar, and sent missionaries to 
India. 

Erastus Sxow was born in St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, November 9, 1818, In 1833 he became a 
Mormon, and was soon an eloquent preacher. He 
was ordained an apostle in 1849, and sent to preach 
Mormonism in the northern states of Europe. He 
was successful in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and even Iceland. He had translated and pub- 
lished the Book of Mormon and modern revela- 
tions in Danish, established in Copenhagen a 
Mormon paper, and published extensively the 
principal works of the apostles. Between 15,000 
and 20,000 Scandinavians have, since the first 
appearance of that apostle there, emigrated to 
Utah, but many of the most intelligent of them 
have abandoned Mormonism, and are now “ apos- 
tates.” : 

Franky D. Ricarps was born in Richmond, 
Massachusetts, April 2, 1821. He was a cousin 
of Dr. Wittarp Ricnarps, the former counselor 
of Bricnam Youna, and the first editor of the 
Deseret News in Salt Lake City. He joined the 
Mormons when quite a youth. In 1844 he was 


ordained a high-priest, and in 1846 he was sent on 
a mission to England, In 1849 he was ordained 





an apostle, and appointed to preside over the 
British Saints, who then numbered about 50,000, 
He holds the rank of brigadier-general in the 
Nauvoo Legion, and takes great pleasure in pa- 
rades and reviews, but he has never smelled 
powder. . 

Gezorce Q. Cannon was born in Liverpool, En- 
gland, on the 11th January, 1827. He became 
acquainted with Mormonism when twelve years 
old. His uncle, the apostle Tayzor, had convert- 
ed his parents. He got to Nauvoo before the 
death of the prophet Surrx, and became an ap- 
prentice compositor in the office of the Times and 
Seasons, and claims that as his profession. He 
reached Salt Lake in 1847, and for two years 
took his share in the toils of founding that colo- 
ny. In the fall of 1849 he was sent, with the 
apostles Amasa M. Lyman—who afterward apos- 
tatized—and C. C. Ricu, to California, the object 
of that mission being to gather all the tithing 
from the Mormon gold-diggers and to found the 
settlement of San Bernardino. In the fall of 1860 
he was ordained an apostle in Salt Lake City, and a 
few weeks later was sent to preside over Europe. 
In 1867 he took charge of the Church paper, the 

News, and continued to be its editor till 
1872, when BricHam vowed that he would “cram 
polygamy down the throats of Congressmen,” and 
for that purpose he selected the apostle Cannon, 
who had four wives, to be the Delegate from Utah, 
and withdrew Captain Wittiam H. Hooper from 
the halls of Congress because he “was only the 
husband of one wife.” Spasmodic efforts have 
been made to oust the apostle from his seat in 
Congress, but he has maintained his position by 
the humiliating quibble that he has “only one 
wife,” knowing as he does that the other “ women” 
are not recognizable in a court of law as “ wives.” 

Bricuam Youna, the apostle, has, up to the 
recent death of his father, been usually styled 
“ Brigey junior.” In early youth and rising man- 
hood he was “a wild boy” in Salt Lake City. His 
errors, however, were limited to the errors of youth 
more than to viciousness of disposition. His fa- 
ther was very anxious at one time to have him 
for a successor, and did every thing to accom- 
plish that point, and so advanced him in every way 
he could both at home and abroad ; but the peo- 
ple would not have him to rule over them, so he 
remains tenth on the roll of apostles—a position 
to which he only attained by the doting affeciion 
of his sire. He has three wives. 

Joseru F. Surra was born November 13, 1838, 
at Far West, Caldwell County, Missouri, right in 
the midst of the severest troubles of the Mormons. 
His father was intentionally an honest man, and 
when polygamy was first introduced by his broth- 
er the prophet, Hyrum opposed it fiercely and 
denounced it openly. Joszrx at length sueceeded 
in getting a revelation that converted his brother 
Hyrum to the patriarchal faith, and from that 
time he was his nearest friend and counselor, and 
died with him in jail. The present apostle is the 
son of Hyrum, the so-called “ martyr.” He is of a 
most cruel and ferocious disposition. The stories 
told of him in Salt Lake City are frightful. He 
has, however, the quality of an earnest preacher. 
He returned to Utah to take part in the rebellion 
of 1857, and entered the ranks of the Mormon 
militia. In 1860 he was sent on a mission to Eu- 
rope ; in 1865 he went a second time to the Sand- 
wich Islands, for a few months only ; in 1866 he 
was ordained an apostle in Salt Lake City. He 
presided over the British mission in 1874, returned 
to Utah, and was appointed a second time to pre- 
side over Europe, where he is at the present time. 
During his stay in Utah he was always a member 
of the Legislature, and for some years he was a 
member of the City Council of Salt Lake City. 

Apert CarRINGToN was born in Royalton, 
Windsor County, Vermont, January 8, 1813. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College. In 1841 he 
joined the Mormons, reached Nauvoo in 1844, and 
has ever since been with the body of the Mormon 
Church. Heis a manof varied lishments, 
quiet and undemonstrative in daily life. “> 
Howarp Sranspury, of the United States Topo- 
graphical in his surveys of Utah at- 
tached: Elder Carrineron to his staff, and the eld- 
er was a valuable attaché, and contributed largely 
to the written Co ional report. He was for 
twenty years BrigHam Youne’s private secretary, 
and prepared his reported sermons for the press. 
He was ordained an apostle about seven years 
ago, and since that has twice presided over the 
European missions. In Utah he was always 4 
member of the Legislative Council, and on two 
occasions was editor of the Church paper, the 
News. Heis very conservative in religion and pol- 
itics, and is not ardently attached to polygamy. 





PRESIDENT HAYES AT 
LOUISVILLE. 


On September 17, President Hayes, in the prog- 
ress of his tour, reached Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he received a most hearty popular wel- 
come. Business was entirely suspended, throngs 
of people gathered in the streets through which 
the President passed, and the buildings along 
the route were gayly and tastefully decorated. 
On arriving at the railway station he was wel- 
comed, in the name of the people of Louisville, 
by the Mayor of the city, in a brief and appro- 
priate speech. The President merely acknowl- 

the courtesy, and through the Mayor gave 
the people to understand that he would address 
them later in the day. 

The formal welcome took place at the Galt 
House. A platform had been built in front of 
one of the windows. It was occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hayes, Secretaries Eyarrs, THompson, 
Scuvrz, and M‘Crary, Postmaster-General Key, 
Governors Wape Hampton and Van Zanpt, and 
others. The Rev. Srvarr Rosrnsoy, D.D., made 
a very warm address of welcome, in the course 
of which he said: 


“<A mere official wel 
must be, in the nature 


ven, 


however admirabl. 
‘ 4 for 


the case, rather too Co! 
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ion of that warm place in Southern hearts 
the expressl Sou confidence and 


lace in thern esteem 
and that biBidet Magistrate has won for himeetf by his 
firm and to rise above all 
and be the President of the 
country. therefore we are here 


a and women of Kentucky in our 
simpy sspacity, to give him, besides the formal official 
welcome, the warm welcome of the heart.” 

The remarks of Dr. Ropinson were received 
with loud and prolonged applause by the crowd 
assembled to the President. When he 
stepped forward to reply, some time elapsed be- 
fore the applause subsided so that his voice could 
be heard. This is the moment chosen by our 
artist for the illustration on 788. The Pres- 
ident’s speech was frequently interrupted by en- 
thusiastic applause. The burden of his remarks 
was an earnest and patriotic plea for a fraternal 
union of the whole people of the United States 
“on the basis of the Constitution as it now is, 
with all the amendments”—a sentiment to which 
the great throng about the platform warmly and 
heartily res 

The President was followed by Messrs. Evarrs, 
Wave Hawpron, Secretary Scuvurz, and several 
other speakers, whose words breathed the same 
sentiment of union and good-will. The reception 
was in every respect a memorable occasion. 





A THREAD OF GOLD. 


“Sne’s false,” said one, “as false can be; 
No truth illumes her lovely eyes, 
Her rose-red mouth, her smile; her words 
Of tenderness are naught but lies.” 
“ And never yet,” another cried, 
“Did beauty hide a heart so cold, 
A soul so proud with Satan’s pride.” 
“She’s kind to all the poor and old,” 
A sweet-voiced maiden soft proclaimed. 
“I’ve seen her many a winter day 
Pause in the street to offer alms 
To those whose heads were bent and gray.” 
Then straight I thought, “And God will think, 
When all her reckless life is told, 
Of what through baser metal ran, 
A shining thread of sterling gold.” 





THE CHAMELEON. 


From very ancient times the curious changes 
of color which take place in the chameleon, and 
its supposed power of living on air, have been 
the wonder of the uninformed, and have furnish- 
ed philosophers and poets with abundant mate- 
rial for metaphor. The belief that the animal 
can live on air has been exploded long and 
was no doubt due to its power of long 
and to its peculiar manner of breathing. It is 
only quite lately, however, that any satisfactory 
explanation has beemegiven of the apparently 
capricious changes which take place in the color 
of the chameleon, the latest researches on the 
subject being those of M. Paul Bert, the French 
naturalist, which have been described in a recent 
paper by M. E. Oustalet. 

The first probably to give any rational account 
of the causes of the puzzling changes of color in 
these reptiles was the celebrated French natural- 
ist Milne-Edwards, about forty years After 
a patient and minute examination, he discovered 
that the coloring matters of the skin, the pig- 
ments, are not confined, as in mammals and birds, 
to the deep layer of the epidermis, but are partly 
distributed on the surface of the dermis, or true 
skin, partly located more deeply, and stored in a 
series of little cells or bags of very peculiar for- 
mation. These color cells are capable of being 
shifted in position. When they are brought close 
to the surface of the outer skin, they cause a 
definite hue or hues to become apparent; but by 
depressing the cells and causing them to disap- 
pear, the hues can be rendered paler, or may be 
altogether dispersed. It is noteworthy that the 
cuttle-fishes change color in a similar manner. 

Underneath the color bags (or chromoblasts, as 
they are called) of Milne-Edwards, Pouchet, a re- 
cent inquirer, has discovered a remarkable layer, 
which he calls carwlescent, and which 
the singular property of appearing yellow on a 
clear and blue on an opaque background. 

M. Paul Bert, within the last two years, has 
by his researches thrown still further light upon 
these curious changes, and upon the mechanism 
by which they appear to be accomplished. By 
a series of careful experiments he has discovered 
that these changes of color seem to be entirely 
under the control of the nervous system, and 
that the chameleon can no more help them tak- 
ing place than a toad can help twitching its leg 
when pinched. By acting in various ways upon 
the spinal marrow and the brain, the operator 
can send the color to or withdraw it from any 
part of the body he pleases. Indeed, a previous 
observer was able to cause a change of color in 
a piece of the skin of the animal by acting upon 
it with electricity; and M. Bert has proved that 
even in the absence of the brain the usual 
changes can be produced by exciting the animal 
im any way, thus showing that they are due to 
that class of nervous action which physiologists 
name reflex, and of which sneezing is a good ex- 
ample. 

It was formerly known that during sleep, and 
also after death, the chameleon assumed a yellow- 
ish color, which under the influence of light be- 
came more or less dark. M. Bert has found that 
exactly the same effects are produced during an- 
esthesia as during natural sleep, and that light 
influences not only dead and sleeping chameleons, 
but that it modifies in a very curious fashion the 
coloration of the animal when wide-awake. The 
same result is produced when the light is trans- 
mitted through glass of a deep blue color, but 
ceases com when red or yellow glass is 
used. To render these results more decisive, M. 
Bert contrived to throw the light of a powerful 
lamp upon @ sleeping chameleon, taking care to 














keep in the shade a part of the animal’s back by 
means of a perforated screen. The result was 
curious: the head, the neck, the legs, the abdo- 
men, and the tail became of a very dark green, 
while the back appeared as if covered with a 
light brown saddle of irregular outline, with two 
brown spots corresponding to the holes in the 
screen, Again, by placing another animal quite 
awake in full sunlight, but with the fore part of 
its body behind a piece of red glass, and the hind 
part underneath blue glass, M. Bert divided the 
body into two quite distinct parts—one of a clear 
green with a few reddish spots, and the other of 
a dark green with very prominent spots. 

From his researches, as a whole, M. Bert con- 
cludes: 1. The colors and the various tints which 
chameleons assume are due to in the po- 
sition of the colored corpuscles, which sometimes, 
by sinking underneath the skin, form an opaque 
background underneath the crulescent layer of 
Pouchet ; sometimes, by spreading themselves out 
in superficial ramifications, leave to the skin its 
yellow color or make it appear green and black. 
2. The movements of these color bags or chromo- 
blasts are regulated by two groups of nerves, one 
of which causes them to rise from below to the 
— while the other produces the opposite 
effect. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
OOTOBER. 
Sunday, %7.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 14.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 


Thursday, 18.—St. Luke the Evangelist. 

Sunday, 21.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 28.—St. Simon and St. Jude ; Twenty-second 
Sunday after Trinity. 


Mr. Moopy has offered to hold a series of 
meetings during the coming winter in Hartford, 
Connecticut. The first of January is the time 
fixed upon. 





A certain degree of curiosity will be felt by 
the Christians of this country to see and hear 
the Rev. Gzorcz MULLER, founder of the 
famous asylum for orphans near Bristol, En- 
gland. In an address delivered shortly after his 
arrival in this country he gave this account 


of the of his t work: “In 1834 I 
founded the “ion. Its beginning was 
almost but good. The principles 


ou which it was founded were, ‘ That the living 
God alone should be its patron, and that we 
would never go into debt, but patiently wait on 

to ly the means for caring for the chil- 
dren.’ So 


caret for help. The expense now 
for one day is as 


as the expense of the 
whole first year of the institution. We require 
now on an averagé about $620 a day, or 000 
ayear.”” Mr. MOLLsR’sfaith might be described, 
in one aspect of it, as a confidence that the 
Chris people of England will sustain any 
needed ritable work which they see to be 
wisely administered. And knowing this, he has 
taken read the facts before the world: 
ood facts make the. —— possible appeal. 
r. MOLLER’s simple faith in Providence has in 
it something beautiful, but his shrewdness and 
practical sagacity have had much to do with his 
success. 


Dr. Crossy carries on his war against the tip- 
ops of New York city in a very practical 
hion. His latest declaration of principles 
contains the following telling points: “1. The 
8000 gr ries of New York are a direct cause 
of much of our pauperism and crime. 2. These 
groggeries do no whatever as a set-off to 
the fearful evil. The vast majority of New 
Yorkers would rejoice in their suppression. 4. 
United action will suppress them. 5. No relig- 
tous, moral, or is involved in t 
matter ; it is a work of decency, order, and common- 
sense, 6. The present laws are sufficient to do 
the work. 7. Hotels are necessary ; gropgerics 
have no excuse to live. 8. The courts will soon 
show that three bunks in a back-room can not 
transform a groggery into a hotel.’” The divis- 
ion of temperance reformers into parties: and 
subdivisions of parties, each holding its pet the- 
ory—religious, moral, theological, and very often 
ilogical—has hitherto made much of their labor 
wholly my nee 5 Dr. CrosBy oe to rally 
ther the citizens of New York in the name 
of order and decency. He ought to have a great 
following. 








Letters from missionaries in Madras give fear- 
ful accounts of the ravages of the famine. One 
who writes to the Hnglish Th says: “In 
trips taken lately by the devoted Governor the 

ple were found unclothed, their houses roof- 
a (the thatch which covered them having been 
pulled down to feed the starving cattle), their 
crops gone, their cooking utensils and farming 
implements sold, and the ryots gone to the near- 
est poor-houses, Grain has now reached a price 
five or six times exceeding its ordinary value, so 
that it is beyond the power of the poor to buy 
it. Thousands have thus to maintain life as 
they best can on jungle roots and leaves, on 
aloes, petckipgeers, and wild fruits. Many in 
the city of , driven to the last verge of 
despair, go about the streets offering their chil- 
dren for sale; and others, longing to end a mis- 
erable existence, throw themselves down wells, 
or lie down on the railway lines.” The English 
missionaries are especially active in securing 
relief for the native Christians under their 
care. The Indian government has appropriated 
£8,000,000 for food supplies. The money raised 
in London and paid over to the Lord Mayor 
amounts to £90,000. 





The growth of the Roman Catholic Church in 
New England has been rapid, and deservedly at- 
tracts attention. At a recent meeting of the 
members and-friends of the Evangelical Alliance, 
held in Boston, the Rev. Dr. RCHESTER, & 
well-known authority in ecclesiastical statistics, 
presented the following summary: Catholic 
archbishop in New England, 1; bishops, 6; 
priests, 549; churches, ; chapels and sta- 
tions, 167; coWeges, 2; students, 168; parish 
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schools, 86; asylums, 15; hospitals, 6; estimated 
population, 900,000. In Boston there are 30 





783 





churches and chapels and 89 priests, 4 convents, 
9 asylums and hospitals, 9 parochial schools, 
with 4086 scholars. The ic World thinks 
that New England will become “ distinctively 
Catholic” sooner than any other part of the 
United States. It grounds this opinion on the 
facts that the migration into New England, 
though small, is mostly Catholic, that the mi- 
ration from it is non-Catholic, and that the 
Jatholic population increases in a more rapid 
ratio the Protestant. On the other side, it 
may be said that the total population of New 
England is 3,487,924, which leaves the Catholics 
greatly in the minority, and that the power of 
Church to hold its ple when in close as- 
sociation with an intelligent Protestant popula- 
tion remains to be tested. It is admitted, too, 
by the Catholic papers that since Ireland has 
become prosperous, the rate of increase of the 
population has diminished. 





An event in the recent history of Protestant- 
ism in France which has excited much comment 
is the secession of TutoporE Monop, JEAN 
Bost, and M. Bersrer from the Free or Volun- 
tary Churches to the state Church. M. Jzan 
Bost is the founder of successful charitable in- 
stitutions at Laforce, ODORE Monon is the 
son of Fr&p&ric Monop, and M. Bersizr is 
well known to Frenchmen and foreigners as 
one of the first of French Protestant pulpit ora- 
tors. All of these ministers have published the 
reasons for the change of their ecclesiastical po- 
sition. Their secession will be seriously felt by 
the advocates of voluntaryism in France. 





One of the curious incidents of the Eastern 
war is the demand in the Russian army for Bibles 
and Testaments. An agent of the British and 
hy Bible Society reports: ‘“‘More than 
60, Bibles and portions of the Scriptures 
have been bought lately by the soldiers of the 
Russian armies since they crossed the Pruth. 
Large editions have been required, and the 
books were sent from Vienna, Odessa, St. Pe- 
tersburg, and London..... It is a strange thing, 
and ¥ nos not less true than strange, when fierce- 
looking Cossacks, armed to the teeth, thank you 
ten times over for having brought them the 
New Testament, and when they can scarce be 
restrained, in the gladness of their hearts, from 
taking you up in their bony arms to give you a 
well-meant, albeit none the less dreaded, hug of 
gratitude.”’ It is said that comparatively few 
of the Russian soldiers are unable to read, the 
— laying upon the subaltern officers 

he duty of seeing that their men are taught. 





The assertion of Bishop Turaa, of me ern 
that only “‘ five = cent. of the Pittsburgh riot- 
ers were Catholics,” has excited great surprise. 
As it stood it was one incredible. Curios- 
ity was felt to ascertain what processes of 
arithmetic the bishop worked out this result. 
At last we have it; the Preeman’s Journal ex- 
plains, and as the explanation is a curiosity, we 
reproduce it: ‘‘ Bishop Turee answered, ‘J am 

not five per cent. were Catholics.’ Bishop Tuiee 
gave a large margin. That a large, very la 
majority were Ji baptized Catholics, the bish- 
Deny not deny. But they were of the Ancient 
Hibernians, known in Pennsylvania as 
Molly ires. These, under whichever of 
their names, better prepared than his late prede- 
cessor, Bishop Tuiee has put out of the com- 
munion of the Roman Catholic Church, as was 
his bounden duty, from knowledge of the oaths, 
obligations, and obediences of this Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians, or Molly Maguires.” 

To all intents and pu these persons were 
Catholics, and Bishop Tu1ae’s distinction does 
not help his case a particle. In any census of 
the population the rioters would have reported 
themselves as Catholics; they no doubt attend 
Catholic churches, and when they die will be 
buried by Catholic priests. There is an old 
proverb about whipping a certain personage 
around, etc., which will readily be applicd to 
the bishop’s statement. 





“THE AMULET-SELLER.” 


Tue artist from whose work our admirable 
double-page engraving is made is a Russian 
painter of great note in his own land, and favor- 
ably known in other European countries. His 
name is Henry Sremmrapzki. He received an ex- 
cellent education in the schools of St. Petersburg, 
and evinced so great a gift for painting that he 
was sent to Rome, where he could enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a thorough course of instruction un- 
der the best masters. In that centre of the fine 
arts his advancement was very rapid. Among 
other works executed during his sojourn in the 
Eternal City was a large picture representing the 
persecution of Christians under Nero. This 

in attention, and Srem1rapz- 
soy veoalled to Bt. Petersburg, and made 
professor in the Academy of Fine Arts in that 
city. This position he still retains. 

The picture of which we give an engraving rep- 
resents an apartment in an ancient Roman palace, 
where an amulet-seller is displaying his precious 
wares to the admiring gaze of two ladies of rank. 
In this case the article in question is indistinctly 
indicated by the engraver; but the word “amu- 
let” has a comprehensive significance, which al- 
lows it to be applied to any object worn as a 
charm. Usually, however, it is a small stone or 
a piece of metal with certain cabalistic figures 
engraved uponit. The origin of the amulet, like 
its name, seems to be Oriental; and its special 
value is as a protection against sickness, witch- 
craft, and the malevolence of evil spirits. The 
ancient Egyptians had their amulets sometimes 
forming necklaces. Among the Greeks such a 
protective charm was styled phylacterion, the 
Latin word being amuletum. The latter term 
was probably derived from the Arabie word” 
hamale, which signifies “what is suspended.” 
The phylacteries of the Jews, mentioned in the 
gospel of St. Marruew, were slips of parchment 
on which passages of the Law were written, and 
were evidently worn as badges of piety by the 
Pharisees. But they were also regarded as 
wholesome preservatives from evil spirits and all 
other harm. 


Acurious style of amulet, of which many ancient 
specimens have been preserved, is the abraxas 
stone, so called from having the word abrazas or 
abrasaz engraved upon it. These were first com- 
mon among the Gnostic sect of the Basilidians. 
According to Basmines, a native of Alexandria, 
the Supreme God constitutes with his seven per- 
fections—i. ¢., the Mind, the Word, the Under- 
standing Power, Excellences, Princes, and Angels 
—the blessed “ogdoad” (combination of eight). 
The seven perfections, or powers in which the 
Supreme God is reflected, are themselves in their 
turn reflected, only more feebly, in seven other 
angelic powers which emanate from them, and 
so on through the whole circle of emanations, 
which amount to 365. On estimating the numer- 
ical value of the Greek letters contained in the 
word abrazas, we find them to amount to 365, and 
this is the probable explanation of the mystic 
term so frequently repeated in these ancient am- 
ulets. At a later period the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Basilidians were carried by the Pris- 
cillianists into Spain, whence large numbers of 
these stones are obtained. Gnostic symbols were 
afterward adopted by all sects given to magic 
and alchemy, and there is little doubt that the 
abrazas stones were manufactured in great quan- 
tities during the Middle Ages, and disposed of as 
talismans. 

From the heathen religions amulets were early 
adopted into the Christian Church, the inscriptions 
upon them being changed to ichthus, the Greek 
word for fish, which contains all the initials of 
the terms equivalent in that language to Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour. These charins soon 
t BO CC among Christians that in the 
fourth century the clergy were interdicted from 
making and selling them, on pain of depriva- 
tion of holy orders. Later, in 721, the wearing 
of amulets was solemnly condemned by the 
Church. 

The belief in the protective influence of amulets 
was, however, much too strong to be suppressed 
by ecclesiastical ordinance. It was only through 
the progress of enlightenment that the more 
intelligent classes abandoned the practice, while 

the uneducated it obtains largely to this 
day. Throughout the East every person considers 
it necessary to wear a preservative charm. Trav- 
ellers in Italy and Spain are amazed to find both 
men and women provided with an amulet to 
ward off imaginary ills. One curious custom 
that prevails in the latter country is the wearing 
of a piece of coral shaped to represent two tiny 
horns. On the approach of a stranger these are 
turned toward him, in order to ward off any ma- 
lign influence. 

Throughout certain parts of Scotland the pow- 
er of amulets is most devoutly believed in. The 
family of Granam, of Inchbrachie, county of Perth, 
are said to possess a small blue uncut stone, set in 
an antique ring, of which the following story is 
told: Some two centuries ago, as the head of 
the family was passing by a hill near or at Crieff, 
he discovered a large crowd, presided over by one 
of the Campsetts of , preparing to execute 
a witch. On approaching the crowd, he found 
that the unhappy victim (who had for some years 
lived in a rocky cave, still known by her name) 
was none other than his old nurse, KaTHerine 
Nivens. Charged with witchcraft, she had been 
condemned, and was about to be executed. Gra- 
HAM, addressing the mob, urged them to prevent 
Campset from carrying out his purpose. In ac- 
knowledgment of his generous help on her be- 
half,the poor creature threw him a small blue 
stone like a bead, which she had kept in her 
mouth, and desired him to keep it for her sake, 
adding that as long as it was preserved in his 
family, good fortune should ever attend them, 
while to the Campse.is of (whom she sol- 
emnly cursed) she predicted that there never 
should be born an heir male, and cited them to 
appear before God’s judgment bar, where justice 
should be done. The strange feature in the story 
is that (as a correspondent avers) both promise 
and prediction have turned out to be true. The 
stone is said to be an uncut sapphire. Other 
Scotch families possess similar amulets or charms; 
among these, the MacponaLp-Lockuarrs, of Lee, 
in the county of Lanark. 

In Engiand, also, we find traces of many curi- 
ous superstitions in regard to amulets. Silver 
rings made from money presented at the offer- 
tory are still worn by epileptics in the Forest of 
Dean, and with some variation the charm is in 
use in Devonshire. Mr. Henprrson, in his in- 
teresting volume on folk-lore, in speaking of 
Devonshire, says : 

“A relation of mine in this county writes of 
the custom thus: ‘Twenty years ago, soon after 
we settled in this place, we were surprised by a 
visit from a farmer, a respectable-looking man, 
from Ilsington, a village gbout six miles off. 
With a little hesitation, he introduced himself, 
and told us that his son had long been a sufferer 
from the falling-sickness, that medical care had 
utterly failed, and as a last resource he had been 
advised to collect seven sixpences from seven 
maidens in seven different parishes, and have 
them melted down into a ring for the lad to wear. 
“T can’t tell you,” he went on, “ how many miles 
I have travelled on this business, for the villages 
hereabouts are far apart. So, hearing a family 
of ladies had settled here, I thought I would 
come up the hill to see if one among them had 
a heart kind enough to help my poor Bit.” The 
appeal was irresistible; the sixpence was given, 
and the simple-hearted countryman went away 
full of gratitude, but not daring to utter it for 
fear of breaking the epell.’”” Some such super- 
stition has doubtless prevailed more or less at 
some period through the length and breadth of 

d, The following extract is from a curi- 
ous old journal and account-book, kept by a Lin- 
colnshire gentleman, in the year 1754: 
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COUNSEL. 
Ou, mirth that is madder than fears are, 


And as much from delight set apart ; 
Loud laughs that are sadder than tears are, 


Since tears have their roots in the heart ; 
Smooth-smiling, more awful than cares are, 
Since cares may be charmed to depart, 
Or to sleep, by the sure love whose years are 
As bright at the close as at start! 
Heart-stricken! Let loneliness wear thee, 
But scorn thou the laughter that lies ; 
Like vultures let memories tear thee, 
But turn not to tinkling replies ; 
Though the blackness of darkness insnare thee, 
And force from thee terrible cries, 
Yet the nobler and knightlier bear thee, 


And shun thou the jester’s disguise. 


Be better and braver than slaves are, 


Who gibber, not daring to weep: 
Unholy and frightful those graves are 

Where the dead are danced out of their sleep. 
Dry bones in the low-hidden caves are 

More comforted, lying aheap, 
And the long-sunken hearts ’neath the waves are 


But heirs to the hush of the deep. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
rT T 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
Avtuor or “*TaKEN at THE FLoop,” “Drap Men's 


Suozs,” “Josuva Haeearn’s Daventer,” 
“Weravexs anp Wert,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXXIIT. 
BUT AM I NOT NOBLER THROUGH THY LOVE? 


Mr. and Mrs. Dvicrwer and their ward went 
back to Little Yafford on the same day that saw 
Sir Kenrick’s departure from Southampton, in the 


Peninsular and Oriental steamer. The parting 
between the betrothed lovers was more serious 
than sentimental. Beatrix was touched by Ken- 
rick’s devotion, and grateful for his confidence, 


and there was a grave tenderness in her manner 
at parting which made him very happy, for it 


seemed to him the promise of a warmer feeling 
in the future. 

“You will think of me sometimes while I am 
away ?”’ he said. 

“Yes. You will be serving your country. I 
shall honor you for that.” 

“If there is no war I shall sell out ten months 
hence, and be with you before the year is out. 
But if war should break out—and there is always 
some trouble cooking in the witches’ caldron of 
Indian politics—it may be longer before we meet. 
You will not forget me, Beatrix? Your feelings 
will not change—if our separation should be 


longer than we anticipate ?” 
“TI have given you my promise,” she said, with 


a noble simplicity that impressed him deeply. 
“Tf you were to be away ten years instead of one 
year there would be no difference. I should not 
break my word.” 


“And you would remember—and love me?” 
he urged. 

“T have not promised to love you,” she answer- 
ed. “I have only promised to be your wife.” 

“Ah,” he sighed, “that is different, is it 
not? Well, dearest, the love must be won some- 
how. Perhaps if there is some hard fighting, and 
I come home with one arm the less and a cap- 
taincy, you will think more of me. I shall think 
of you when I am storming a fort—if there should 
be any forts to storm.” 

Then he took her in his arms, kissed the pale 
brow and tremulous lips, and gave her his farewell 
blessing; and so left her, full of hope. There 
never was man born who doubted his power to 
win a woman’s love. 

The Vicar and his wife were both anxious that 
Jeatrix should remain at the Vicarage, but Bea- 
trix had made up her mind that she ought to go 
back to the Water House. The old servants were 
all there; nothing had been altered since her fa- 
ther’s death. 

“} shall be tranquil and happy there,” she 
argued, when Mrs. Dulcimer tried to persuade her 
that she would be miserable. “I shall have my 
books, and piano, and shall work hard, and I shail 
be free to come and see you as often as you care 
to have me.” 

“That would be always,” exclaimed Mrs. Dul- 
cimer, who had been rapturously fond of Beatrix 
ever since the success of her matrimonial scheme. 
“But, my love, you can not possibly live alone. 
People would talk.” 


Beatrix shuddered. Young as she was, she had 
had bitter experience of the power of evil tongues. 
‘“T suppose I must have what Thackeray calls 
a sheep-dog,” she said. “ As I have outgrown 


my governess, I must have acompanion. Would 
not Bella do?” 


‘No, dear, she is not old enough, It would be 
just the same as havingmo one. It will be only 
for a year, remember, Beatrix. A year hence you 
will be married, and your own mistress.” 

“If there is no war, and if Kenrick comes 


home.” 

“We will hope there will be no war. I shall be 
so proud and happy when I see you established 
at Culverhouse Castle. It was my idea, you know, 
long ago, before you or Kenrick dreamed of such 
a thing. Clement would never have thought of 
it; but I saw from the very first that you and 
Kenrick were made for each other.” ; 

Mrs. Dulcimer could not refrain from these lit- 
tle gushes of self-gratulation. This engagement 
of Sir Kenrick’s and the heiress was the first 
grand success that had come out of all her match- 
making. She had brought a good many couples 
together, occasionally for better, and often for 
worse; but she had never before made such a 





match as this. She felt as if the whole thing 


were her sole doing. She felt herself the savior 
of the Culverhouse family. When the mortgages 
came to be paid, it would be her work. 

Beatrix answered not a word. She was always 
grave and silent when the absent Kenrick was 
talked about. Her heart could not respond to 
Mrs. Dulcimer’s raptures. She liked Kenrick, 
and believed him noble and disinterested; but 
between such liking and glad, unreasoning love 
there is a wide gulf. 

“Yes, my dear,” pursued Mrs. Dulcimer, “if 
you are obstinately bent on living at the Water 
House, you must have a person of middle age for 
your companion.” 

“Then I should like a Frenchwoman who could 
not understand one word of English,” said Beatrix. 

She had her reason for this strange desire. 
She remembered how Miss Scales’s heart—or that 
piece of mechanism which does duty for a heart in 
the Scales tribe—had been set against her by the 
slanderous gossip of Little Yafford. Her new 
companion must be some one who could not talk 
or be talked to. The knowledge of foreign 
tongues at Little Yafford was happily at a mini- 
mum. Beatrix Knew of no one except Bella 
Scratchell who could have spoken half a dozen 
sentences in decent French. 

“You would like to improve yourself in the 
language ?” said Mrs. Dulcimer. She always call- 
ed French “the language.” “ Well, dear, we must 
put an advertisement in the Times, but I’m afraid 
it will be difficult to get the superior kind of 
person we could intrust you to. Of course we 
must state that unexceptional reference will be 
required.” 

The advertisement appeared, and brought a 
shower of letters upon Mrs. Dulcimer, giving oc- 
casion to much consultation between her and 
Beatrix, but among them all there was only one 
letter that gave Beatrix an agreeable idea of 
the writer. This came from a lady who had 
only just come to England, a childless widow, 
whose husband, a journalist, had lately died, and 
left her in reduced circumstances, and who had 
come to London to try to make some use of her 
literary talents, only to find that literary talents 
were a drug in the market. 

Beatrix liked the letter. The lady’s references 
were satisfactory; so, after a little time lost in 
negotiation, Madame Leonard was engaged, and 
in due course appeared at the Water House. 

Her appearance was not unpleasing to Beatrix. 
She was a little woman, with light brown hair 
and dark brown eyes, small hands and feet. She 
was neatly dressed in black, and had the manners 
of alady. Since society insisted upon her having 
a companion, Beatrix felt that she could get on 
as well with Madame Leonard as with any body 
else, and Madame Leonard, who was evidently of 
a soft and affectionate nature, seemed delighted 
with Beatrix. 

And now the Water House revived and bright- 
ened a little, and cast off the gloomy mantle that 
had hung over it through the last ten years of 
Christian Harefield’s life. Mr. and Mrs. Dulcimer 
were often there. Bella Scratchell came and went 
as she pleased. Mr. and Mrs. Scratchell were in- 
vited to dinner occasionally—a condescension on 
Miss Harefield’s part which almost overcame the 
hard-worked lawyer’s wife. It was a great priv- 
ilege, no doubt, to visit at the Water House, but 
it involved fearful struggles beforehand in order 
to arrive at a toilet which should be worthy of 
the occasion. There was always something want- 
ing, which it required all Bella’s ingenuity to sup- 
ply; and even when a happy result had been ac- 
complished, poor Mrs. Scratchell was not quite 
easy in her mind. She was so unaccustomed to 
dine out that she fancied some dreadful catas- 
trophe must needs occur in her absence. The 
kitchen boiler might burst, or one of the smailer 
children might tumble into the fire, or scald him- 
self with the kettle. That kettle was on Mrs. 
Scratchell’s mind all the evening, even when she 
was smiling her company smile and pretending to 
look at the engravings of Continental landscapes 
which Beatrix showed her after dinner. Even 
the Bay of Naples could not make her happy. 
Vesuvius reminded her too painfully of the kitchen 
boiler. 

Beatrix found Madame Leonard a much more 
pleasant companion than Miss Scales. She was 

well read in her own language, and opened the 
wide world of classic and modern French literature 
toher pupil. They read together for hours, each 
taking her turn at reading aloud, and occupying 
herself in the interval with those delicate fancy 
works which women love. 

Beatrix had let light and air into her mother’s 
long-unused rooms, and had taken possession of 
them for her own occupation. Nothing was dis- 
turbed. The daughter respected every detail of 
the rooms in which her mother had lived. It was 
her delight to keep all things exactly as Mrs. Hare- 
field had left them. 

So life went on, smoothly enough. Beatrix had 
no friends but the Dulcimers and the Scratchells. 
She carefully avoided all the “best people” of 
Little Yafford, and received with a chilling re- 
serve any advances that were made to her. To 
those whom she happened to meet at the Vicarage 
she was coldly civil, and that was all. If the 
Little Yaffordites were inclined to change their 
opinion about her, she gave no encouragement to 
any tardy gush of friendliness. She lived among 
them, but was not of them. 

Miss Coyney retained her original views of Miss 
Harefield’s character. Although strictly conserv- 
ative by profession, as became a lady of ancient 
family, Miss Coyney had that kind of radicalism 
which consists in detesting every one better off 
than herself. She cherished a savage hatred of 
Beatrix, considering it an injustice in the distri- 
bution of wealth and power that a young woman 
of twenty should have ten thousand a year and 
a fine old mansion at her sole disposal, while she, 
Dulcinea Coyney, should be cabined, cribbed, and 
confined in a cottage hardly big enough for a 





dove-cote. True that the cottage was pretty, and 
that Miss Coyney was fond and proud of it; but 
she would have been fonder prouder of the 
Water House. Then Miss Coyney’s income, being 
of that strictly limited order which renders the 
outlay of every sixpence a matter demanding 
foresight and careful calculation, naturally gave 
rise to comparisons with the revenue of Miss 
Harefield, which was large enough for the wildest 
extravagance. 

This sense of a wrong adjustment of fortune 
—together with the fact of Mrs. Dulcimer’s de- 
sertion—rankled in Miss Coyney’s breast, and 
whereas other people in Little Yafford had left 
off talking or thinking about Christian Hare- 
field’s daughter, Miss Coyney continued to think 
about her, and took every convenient occasion of 
talking. 

She was not even inclined to let Miss Hare- 
field’s companion go free. She happened to meet 
Madame Leonard one afternoon at the house of 
Mrs. Seratchell, whom it was her custom to honor 
once or twice a year with a patronizing call. This 
was too good an opportunity to be lost. Miss 
Coyney rather prided herself on her acquaintance 
with the French language, in which she had been 
thoroughly “ grounded” five-and-forty years ago 
at an expensive boarding-school. A good deal 
of the ground had given way during those forty- 
five years, but Miss Coyney did not know that. 
She was not at all afraid of addressing Madame 
Leonard, who had been carrying on a friendly 
conversation with Mrs. Scratchell, aided by a little 
interpretation by Bella. 

Miss Coyney contrived to leave the Scratchell 
domicile in company with Madame Leonard. 

“Je marcherai avec vous si vous n’avez pas 
d’objection,” began Miss Coyney, politely. 

Madame Leonard declared that she would be 
charmed, ravished. Her manner implied that 
Miss Coyney’s society was the one delight that 
she had longed for ever since her arrival in Little 
Yafford. 

“Comment est Mademoiselle Harefield ?” asked 
Miss Coyney. 

Madame Leonard looked mystified—a stupid 
person, evidently, Miss Coyney thought. 

“Vous es la nouveau gouvernesse de mademoi- 
selle, n’est ce pas ?” 

“Mais oui, madame, je suis sa dame de com- 

ja” 


“Comment est elle? Est elle plus facile dans 
son esprit ?” 

Madame Leonard looked at a loss to compre- 
hend this question. 

“The woman doesn’t understand her own fan- 
guage,” thought Miss Coyney. “One of those 
Swiss-Frenchwomen one hears about, I dare say, 
who come from the top of Mont Blanc, and call 
themselves natives of Paris.” 

And then she proceeded to explain herself at 
more length: 

“ Mademoiselle Harefield a été terriblement cho- 
quée par le mort de sa pere. Il] mourissait sous 
des circonstances peniblement suspicieux. Les 
gens de cette village ont dit des penible choses 
sur son mort. Je toujours desire a penser le 
mieux touchant mes voisins, mais je confesse que 
le mort de Monsieur Harefield était trés suspi- 
cieux. Mademoiselle Harefield est trés riche. Je 
ne souhaite pas de mal 4 elle, mais elle est une 
jeune persone que je ne pouvais pas me justifier 
en recevant dans mon maison. Mon maison est 
trés petit, mais mes principes sont fortement 
fixés.” 

This French 4 la Stratford atte Bowe was quite 
incomprehensible to Madame Leonard, but she 
perceived dimly that Miss Coyney was not friend- 
ly. She bristled with indignation, and replied in 
a torrent of rapid words which might have been 
Chaldee for any comprehension Miss Coyney had 
of their meaning, but the little woman’s gestures 
told that worthy lady how much she had offended. 

“Ah! vous es une temps serveur comme vos 
meilleurs,” she exclaimed, when the Frenchwom- 
an paused for breath. “ Mademoiselle Harefield 
a beaucoup de monnaie, C’est assez pour vous. 
Mais quand vous laissez elle je vous promis que 
ce sera difficile pour vous 4 trouver une situation.” 

And with this assertion that Madame Leonard 
was a time-server like her betters, and that she 
would find it difficult to get another situation when 
she left Miss Harefield, Miss Coyney put up a 
brown holland parasol, which seemed made ex- 
pressly for virtuous poverty, and vanished in a 
cloud of dust, like an angry goddess. 

“ But this women is mad! I comprehend not 
one word what she — a exclaimed Madame 
Leonard, inwardly. “ can have any thing to 
say against that dearangel? She is an envious, a 
malignant.” 

The warm-hearted little Frenchwomen had too 
much delicacy to speak of Miss Coyney’s outburst 
of spite to Beatrix. She was puzzled by it, but 
in no wise influenced against her pupil, whom she 
had taken to her heart. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
I ONLY LEARNED 10 DOUBT AT LAST. 


Tue summer came in all its , @ splendid 
summer for the wide airy corn where the 
lark sang high in a heaven of cloudless blue above 
the broad ripples of tawny gold; a splendid sum- 
mer for Hyde Park and the green valley through 
which Father Thames winds his silvern ribbon; a 
delicious summer for the rich and prosperous in 
the land, for whom sunshine means pleasure ; but 
a terrible summer for the overcrowded manufac- 
turing town of Bridford, where a hot season meant 
fever and disease in its most mali t form. In 
the seething boil-pot of those Bridford alleys the 
fair July weather brought endless. sorrow and 
trouble ; and wherever the trouble was worst and 
the sorrow heaviest, Cyril Culverhouse was to be 
found. Night after night he was to be seen mov- 
ing, quietly as a shadow, from house to house, to 
sit for an hour reading the gospel to some fever- 





parched sufferer whose dull eyes might never see 
another sunset. The days were not long 

for his work at this woeful time. He was 

to give at least half his nights, and very often 
the whole of them, to his sad duties. 

“Tf you don’t take care, my dear fellow, you'll 
knock yourself up,” remonstrated the port-winey 
Vicar, shocked at his curate’s hollow eyes and 
pale cheeks. “It’s no use sacrificing yourself in 
this way. We've the same thing every summer. 
The thermometer and the death rate go up togeth- 
er. Sanitary reform is what we want, Culverhouse. 
We can do very little good.” 

“We can only do our duty,” answered Cyril. 
“T am not afraid of fever.” 

“Well, as a single man you can face it with less 
scruple. I should go a great deal more among 
these poor creatures, but Mrs. Rollings is dread- 
fully nervous. She is so frightened about infec- 
tion. With our large family we are bound to be 
careful. Even the funerals make her anxious. 
She won’t let me go near the children after I’ve 
buried a fever case. It’s a deplorable state of 
things.” 

Cyril faced these deplorable things without 
fear or wavering. What had he to fear? It was 
such work as his soul loved. To be where he 
was most wanted, where the sky was darkest 
and his little lamp could be of most avail—that 
was his idea of a parish priest’s mission. 

No heathens worshiping their wooden fetich 
in flowery islands of the fair south seas could be 
further away from the light than these lost sheep 
of Israel, and it was to such as these he felt him- 
self especially sent. 

And then for his life. Like Hamlet, he val- 
ued that at “a pin’s fee.” He would have asked 
no better gift from the gods than to die doing his 
duty—a soldier of the Church Militant, struck 
down in hand to hand combat with the enemy. 
All things which make an earthly lot sweet and 
valuabie to man were lost to this man. He loved, 
and had renounced the woman he loved. He 
loved her still—more dearly than ever in separa- 
tion—and he knew that she was to be the wife 
of another. Of fortune or advancement in life 
he had no hope. The Church is a profession few 
men would choose desiring either fortune or ad- 
vancement. He had nothing to live for but his 
duty, and it would be sweeter to him to die for 
that than to go on living for it. 

Every thought of Beatrix Harefield was pain; 
most painful of all was the thought that she 
would think him mean and cowardly for his de- 
fection. If she was innocent, she must scorn 
him for his doubt of her. If she was guilty, she 
must deem him a coward for refusing her re- 
morse the shelter of his love. He remembered 
those lines of Moore’s : 

“Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is 
still here.” 

He had been like the herd, and had fled from 
his beloved in the day of her shadowed fame. 
He thought of his defection with deepest regret, 
yet it seemed to him that to have done otherwise 
would have been to palter with the truth. 

This burden of sad thought made him more 
desirous than another man would have been to 
lose his sense of individual pain in the sorrows of 
others. Parish priests had gone among the poor 
of Bridford before Cyril’s time, but none with 
such a ready ear for their complaints. 

There was a small household which had a pe- 
culiar interest for Cyril. A widow and her son 
occupied a wretched back-room in one of the 
wretched houses in a blind alley—a festering 
lane shut from the air and light by the overshad- 
owing bulk of a huge factory, whereof the chim- 
ney, although under legal covenant to consume 
its own smoke, rained showers of blacks upon 
the surrounding neighborhood, like the spray from 
@ perennial soot fountain. 

Nothing could be more squalid than the house 
in which Joyce and Emmanuel Joyce, her son, 
lived. Their neighbors were no cleaner or tidier 
than the rest of the community. There was the 
usual all-pervading odor of fried herrings and 
decaying cabbage leaves. The back yard, nine 
feet by six, was a horror to stop the nose at. 
The eye was offended by hideous sights, the ear 
was outraged by foulest language, and yet in this 
leper-house there was one spot which the infect- 
ed air of the place had not tainted. 

Mrs. Joyce and her son had contrived to im- 
part neatness and order, and even a certain re- 
spectability, to the one small back-room on the 

nd-floor which constituted their house and 
ome. Very small were the means by which 
they had achieved this result, but the result was 
ble to every eye. 
Ps well to be them,” said the mother of 
many children, peering with longing eyes into 
the neatly kept parlor. “If I had no children, I 
might make my place tidy; but where there’s 
childer there’s muck.” 


by some of his fellow-lodgers, and 
talked of invidiously as an encroachment; but 
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the one window a bank of foliage and gay color. 
The shabby odds and ends of furniture shone 
with the bees-wax and labor which Mrs. Joyce 
bestowed upon them in the intervals of her plain 
sewing. There were cheap prints on the wall 
above the mantel-piece, and on each side of the 
fire-place there were three deal shelves contain- 
ing Emmanuel’s much-prized collection of books, 
all picked up at odd times from the rubbish 
box of a second-hand bookseller, and rebound 
and furbished by Emmanuel’s own dextrous 
ie son is a great reader,” Mrs. Joyce said, 
proudly, during Cyril’s first visit. “He keeps 
the money other young men spend on beer to 
buy books with.” 

Cyril went over to the shelves and looked at 
the books. Their character told him more about 
Emmanuel Joyce’s way of thinking than the moth- 
er would have cared to tell. There was an old 
volume of Shelley, another of Keats, a Milton, 
and aShakspeare. So much for the poets. Then 
came Rousseau’s Confessions, in English, Tom 
Paine’s Age of Reason, and a dozen other books, 
all more or less infidel in their tendency. 

“ Your son goes to church, I hope?” said Cyr- 
il, after he had examined the books. 

” The widow hung her head, and began to fidget 
with the corner of her print apron. 

“Pm sorry to say he’s no church-goer, Sir. 
It’s his only fault. He was brought up very 
strict, a little too strict, perhaps. We were 
chapel people in my husband’s lifetime, and I 
think he was a bit too hard on the boy. It turn- 
ed his stomach against religion. And now he’s got 
hold of all sorts of queer ideas—and he puts ’em 
into poetry. It’s beautiful poetry to listen to— 
full of book learning. My son reads it to me of 
an evening; but it soars too high for me some- 
times: I can’t quite follow the ideas.” 

“TJ should like to have a little talk with your 
son,” said Cyril. ; ; 

“ Ah, Sir, if you could but bring him to think 
better of his Maker, and his Maker’s way of 
managing this world, it would be a blessed thing,” 
exclaimed the widow. “That’s all my son needs 
to make him as perfect as any human creature 
ever was upon this earth. He’s the best of sons, 
he’s the honestest, soberest, industriousest of 
young men. But it makes me shudder some- 
times to hear him talk, that bold, as if he’d been 
up among the stars and knew the way they’re 
worked. I believe it all comes of too much 
learning.” 

“ Or too little,” suggested Cyril. 

“Oh, Sir, you wouldn’t say that if you was to 
see the books he devours. He belongs to the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and there isn’t a learned 
book they’ve got that he hasn’t gone right 
through. He don’t care for stories and such 
like. He calls them fiddle-faddle. But he’ll sit 
up half the night over a learned book, and then 
he puts his ideas into poetry.” 

Cyril was warmly interested. To begin with, a 
cobbler who read Keats and Shelley stood out 
prominently from the ruck of cobblers. It has 
been said that cobblers, as men whose habits are 
sedentary and meditative, have a natural lean- 
ing to infidel opinions ; but Cyril did not believe 
this. He did not believe that meditation must 
needs engender doubt. He who wrote the di- 
vinest work ever penned by an uninspired writer, 
the Jmitation of Christ, must have been of all 
men the most meditative. And did not Bunyan’s 
twelve years of imprisonment in Bedford jail 
bear fruit in The Pilgrim’s Progress, a book that 
has done more to popularize Christianity than 
all the writings of all the bishops who ever wore 
lawn? Cyril could not see any reason why cob- 
bling and Christian belief should be incom- 
patible. 

“TI will call and see your son,” he said, Em- 
manuel happening to be out of the way on his 
first visit. 

He called the following evening, a dismal, 
rainy evening when he thought the cobbler, as a 
man not given to spend his time in tap-rooms, 
likely to be at home. Nor was he disappointed. 
Emmanuel Joyce was sitting at a little table, 
drawn close to the bank of flowers in the window, 
poring over a page of Carlyle’s “ Latter Day Pam- 
phlets,” his elbow on the table, his thin hand en- 
tangled in his long hair, and with far from a com- 
fortable expression of countenance. 

That Thomas Carlyle is a grand and noble 
writer, no one who ever read his French 
Revolution, his Life of Edward Stirling, and his 
Hero Worship could have the insolence to deny ; 
but he is a writer demanding a considerable ex- 
penditure of brain power on the part of his read- 
ers; and for a worker who has been sitting in a 
cramped position all day mending shoes to find 
himself lost among the Immensities, or vainly en- 
deavoring to grapple with Phantasmal Captains, 
Ineptitudes, and other strange creatures, is hard- 
ly the most refreshing form of mental solace aft- 
er physical labor. 

_ Mrs. Joyce was sewing on the other side of the 
little table, wasting her eyesight in order to econ- 
omize her candle. Mother and son rose at Cyril’s 
entrance, and the widow brought forward the 
best chair—a battered old easy-chair which her 
son had neatly covered with bright-looking chintz 
—for the visitor. 

Emmanuel was tall, thin, and pale, with hol- 
low cheeks, and a projecting forehead, under 
which shone darkly bright eyes, large and bulb- 
ous. His lips were thin, his chin indicated a 
firmness of character verging upon obstinacy. 
‘was an interesting face, but not altogether a 
pleasant one, save when the young man spoke to 
his mother, and then his countenance was light- 
od by a smile which made it beautiful. 

, ‘Mother told me you'd been to see her, Sir,” 
a said. “She took it very kindly that you 
, sould Spare time to sit down and chat a bit with 
ro Tapecially as you didn’t leave a tract be- 


“You don’t like tracts,” said Cyril, smiling at 





the energy with which the last sentence was 
spoken, 
“T detest them.” 
“Yet I think the book you are reading is some- 
thing in the form of a tract,” speculated Cyril, 
— quick eye had caught the title of Carlyle’s 


“Tt is not a religious tract, Sir. It appeals to 
man’s highest faculties; it kindles all that is 
best and greatest in his soul; but it does not 
pelt him with Scripture texts, or tell him that he 
is by nature a reprobate and castaway, judged 
and foredoomed before he was born.” 

“Do you think the Bible tells a man that ?” 

“Yes, Sir, it does. The Bible texts that were 
flung at my head in my childhood and boyhood 
were all to one purpose. They told me that I 
was a vessel of wrath, and that I was doomed to 
the burning. When I was eighteen years of age 
I began to think for myself.” 

“You began to work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling?” 

“No, Sir. I had read Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab’ 
by that time, and I had my own ideas of the justice 
of my Creator. If He were just, He would not 
create me for misery either here or hereafter. 
And then I looked round me and saw a world 
that reeked with human misery and divine in- 
justice.” 

“Stop !” cried Cyril. “Were this world the end 
of our life, the differences in the fortunes of man- 
kind might imply injustice in the Ruler of this 
world; but the balance is to be struck elsewhere; 
the day of reckoning is to come, when each man 
shall reap the reward of his works, whether they 
be good or evil.” 

“Am I to take your word for all that ?” asked 
Emmanuel, his projecting eyes shining with a 
fierce light. “You are like the rest of them. 
One after another they have to come to me. 
Church of England, Wesleyans, Baptists, Rant- 
ers—all with the same dogmatic assertions. My 
own senses tell me that this world teems with suf- 
fering and wrong. Am I to take the other story 
on hearsay ?” 

“ Have you not seen something more than suf- 
fering and wrong?” argued Cyril. “Have you 
not seen that even in this brief mortal life—which 
true believers regard as but a troubled passage 
to eternal peace—have you not seen that even 
here men reap as they have sown? To the sober 
man health and tranquillity, to the drunkard dis- 
ease and early death. To the honest man the 
world’s respect, to the reprobate the deadly bur- 
denofshame. This little room we sit in bears the 
evidence of your sober, industrious life. Where 
is the injustice here? Now and then we see a 
good man struggling with calamity—tried as Job 
was tried, chastened as David was chastened— 
but his struggles are an education for heaven ; 
and could we but see rightly, we might regard him 
as a chosen servant of ¥ 

“And what of your hospitals for incurables, 
filled with beings created only to suffer?” 

“You have never visited one of those hospitals, 
or you would know that among those sufferers 
there are many whom Heaven has gifted with a 
patience that makes life almost happy, anda faith 
that fills even their hours of pain with hope.” 

“Dreamers and enthusiasts all,” said Emman- 
uel. . 

“ Among them are some who have talents that 
make life interesting, or even genius that lifts 
them up above the common earth and creates for 
them a world of their own. We can not meas- 
ure our fellow-men’s misery or happiness any 
more than we can e the good and 
justice of God. Some of the most unhappy of 
men are those to whom fortune has given all 

things.” 
coe What do you deduce from this ?” 

“That if we could know the hearts and minds 
of all men as God knows them we should not ac- 
cuse our Maker of injustice. He has given us the 
highest of all gifts—understanding and free-will. 
It is for us to work out our redemption with these.” 

“You believe in free-will?” asked Emmanuel. 

“ As I believe in God’s justice.” 

“ My father was a Calvinist. He believed him- 
self one of the elect, and his fellow-men, mostly, 
outside the pale.” 

“You were brought up in that gloomy faith— 
the faith of that hard, good man who had love and 
mercy neither for himself nor his fellow-men, 
who put an honest woman in jail for dancing at 
her kinsman’s wedding, and condemned his old 
friend to the stake for differing in opinion with 
him. Well, I can hardly wonder that your mind 
has taken a distorted view of Christianity, for 
though a Calvinist may be a very good man, I 
doubt his being a pleasant man, or being able to 
make his faith sweet and pleasant to others. But 
if you will accept Christ’s Christianity for your 
guide, if you will look to Christ's heaven as your 
goal, you will find no thorns in your path.” 

And then, ing with his subject, Cyril 
spoke strongly and earnestly of Gospel truth as 
he believed it—the pure and unsophisticated 
teaching of Christ. nuel Joyce listened 
and liked to hear, but his opinions were not to 
be shaken in an evening. He had too long cher- 
ished and cosseted the demon of infidelity to be 
able to thrust the foul fiend out of doors at a mo- 
ment’s warning. 

“Come-.whenever you can spare an hour,” he 
said, when Cyril was going away. “TI like to hear 
you talk.” 

“T will come as often as I can. 
condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“That you come to church.” 

“Tl come to hear you preach. 
above hearing a good preacher.” 

“Come, that you may learn to pray,” answer- 
ed Cyril. “Life is a barren waste without that 
link between earth and heaven—the Jacob’s Lad- 
der of prayer, upon which angels are continually 
ascending and descending.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An outer satellite of Mars was observed by 
Professor AsapH Hatt, U.8.N., at the United 
States Naval Observatory, on the night of the 
llth of August, 1877. nage weather prevent- 
ed the certain recognition of its true character 
at that time. On August 16 it was again ob- 
served, and its motion was established by ob- 
servation —— through an interval of two 
hours, during which the planet moved over thir- 
ty seconds of arc. 

The inner satellite was first observed on the 
night of August 17, and was also discovered by 
Professor Hatt. Both were discovered with 
be 26-inch telescope made by ALVAN CLARK & 

NS. 

On Saturday, August 18, the discoveries were 
telegraphed to ALtvan CLaRK & Sons, Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts, in order that, if the 
weather should be cloudy at Washington, they 
might confirm the existence of the satellites 
with the 26-inch telescope of Mr. M‘Cormick, 
which is in their hands. 

This discovery was confirmed by Professor 
PICKERING and his assistants, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, with their 15-inch telescope, and 
by the Messrs. CLARK, at Cambridgeport, with 
a 12-inch glass. 

On August 19 the discovery was comminicated 
to the Smithsonian Institution, by which it was 
announced to the American and European ob- 
servatories. 

From the observations up to August 20 Pro- 
fessor NEwComB has derived the following ap- 
proximate circular elements of the orbits. The 
probable errors assigned are only very rough 
estimates. 

THE OUTER SATELLITE. 





SID s+ « canncetneensces6eneneunniie .907T° 
Inclination of true orbit to the ecliptic 25.4° + 2° 
seagate of ascending node ........ 82,8° + 8° 
Position of pole of orbit 

in celestial sphere. --- Long. 852.8° 

Lat. 6° 
R.A. 816,1° 
Decl. +538.8° : 
These elements give for the mass of Mars... 3,000,000 
THE INNER SATELLITE. 
Major semi-axis of apparent orbit at 

distance [9.598°). . - eR e 4 
Period of revolution...............++. ™ 38.5" + 0.5" 
Hourly in Areocentric - 


47.11° 
bh = 
Peewee the eastern apsis (p—70°) August 20, 
The inner satellite is intrin the brighter, 
and the outer one has bien ee aoe HS 96. 
inch Munich equatorial at Washington. The 
most no point ay ic t of 
cov e short inner satell 
et fra ce longeee thal or Mt’ 


which is only one-th as Mimas, 
the inner satellite of the object 
having the shortest the solar system. 
A from the ph interest of this brilliant 


overy, these satellites will furnish an accu- 
determinati 





rate On of the mass of 

Mr. Ropert Were Fox, an author of several 
valuable A x pry in connection with geology and 
mining, at Falmouth, England, iu the eight- 
ieth year of his age. 





American chemists will be interested to know 
that the Council General of Guadeloupe have 
a prem of $20,000 for the best new 
process of extracting juice from sugar-cane, the 
cost not to exceed forty per cent. of the market 
value of the product. ee may be 
made up to the 1st of July, : 


It is stated that very rich gold fields have 
lately been found in the Chinese districts of 
Tsitsihar and Kirin, adjacent to the Russian 





boundary, occurring in a valley of thirty miles 
in length, the metal occurring in large percent- 
age in quartz veins. The privilege of mining in 
this region was given by the Chinese govern- 
ment to a person named HAN as a reward for 
ridding the district of a notorious band of rob- 
bers. The yield is about $2 30 to the ton. 





Of the many natural history societies in the 
United States, but one, so far as we know, is 
composed almost entirely of Germans, the Pro- 
ceedings of which are published in the German 
language. This is the Naturhistorisches Verein 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, of which the annual 
report for 1876-77 has just been published. This 
society is organized in five sections—zoology, 
botany, mineralogy, geology, and ethnology— 
and holds regular meetings, and has quite a large 
active membership. 





The death of Professor Frepertck Want- 
GREN, of the University of Lund, took place in 
July last, in his 58th year. 





The Kansas University scientific expedition 
of 1877 has found a number of a very rare spe- 
cies of beetle of the genus Amblychila, the ac- 
quisition of which has long been an object by 
collectors of coleoptera. For the purpose of 
securing funds to defray the expenses of their 
explorations, the authorities of the university 
offer specimens for sale at a moderate price. 


It appears from a detailed report, published 
by Lieutenant Wyss, of his reconnoisance for an 
inter-oceanic canal across the Isthmus of Darien, 
that the accounts hitherto given of the success 
of this object have been entirely erroneous, and 
that no navigable channel between the Tuyra 
and the Atrato is possible without locks or tun- 
neling. Although the maximum height of the 
water-shed is but 480 feet, this is too great to be 
cut out, and tunneling would be out of the 
question. The engineer of the expedition pro- 
poses a plan for a lock canal, and thinks this 
will be preferable in many respects to those 
suggests for the Nicaragua or Tehuantepec 
routes. Another line is mentioned, however, 
as possibly promising a better result, namely, 
that from the Rio Chucumague, a northern trib- 
utary of the Tuyra, northeastward to the Gaudi 
Bight, whieh lies westward of the outlet of the 
Gulf of Uroba or Darien. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A o_ercrman who did not believe in going outside 
of his own denomination to distribute his charities 
was solicited by a beggar for alms. “My brother,” 
said he, “are you High-Church?” ‘Never was high 
in my life,” returned the beggar, reproachfully ; “ nev- 
er drinks nuthin at all, Sir. 





Before they are married she will carefully tarn down 
his coat collar when it gets awry ; but after that event 
she'll | =~ it down into position as if she was throw- 
ing a r-mat out of the window. 





A saloon-keeper named his resort “‘ Nowhere,” so 
that when his married customers went home late, and 
their wives wanted to know where they had been, they 
could safely tell them the truth. 





A clergyman in Boston recently aroused his sleepy 
audience by announcing in a most positive manner 
that notwithstanding the hard times, the wages of sin 
have not been cut down one iota. 





Among the announcements of fire-works at a politica: 
celebration the other evening, we read that three ser- 
pents were to be exhibited following each other in a 


contrary direction. 


“Do you think that souls separated here are united 
hereafter?” asked a pale, emaciated pietist of his 
friend. “I nape not, bd ig i ane ney. “ “1 
cost me a ty good re get a divorce, an 
when I invested that money I invested it for time and 
eternity too.” 


“ If it wasn’t for hope, the heart would break,” as the 
old lady said when she buried her seventh husband. 


A traveller, going to bed, was surprised to see a 
ghost, which—or who—in a sepulchral tone began 
*I am the spirit of one who was foully murdered 
here.” “That's no business of mine,” said the travel- 
ler, turning round on his pillow. “Apply to the 
proper quarter. Good-night.” 
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A GENUINE BULL'S SIGH—ONE OUT OF A PROBABLE MILLION. 
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| | “My friends, my 
| i fg confederates, do you in- 
z yy! tend to obey the whole Con- 
stitution and amendments? I 
thought you would, I believe you 
will, and that removes the last cause of 
dissension between us. I look forward 
happily to the realization of the bright 
vision of a popular English author, when 
he said, ‘I see a vast confederacy stretching 
from the frozen North to the glowing South, 
from the white billows of the Atlantic to 
the calm waters of the Pacific main, that 
would contain one people, one language, 
and one faith—every where a home 
for freemen, and a refuge of ev- 
ery race and of every clime 
tocome together.’”—The 
President’s Louis- 
ville Speech. 
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PRESIDENT HAYES AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY.—Drawy sy I. P. Pranisunrkorr.—[Sze Pacer 782.] 
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THE BOSTON MONUMENT. 


On page 789 will be found a picture of the 
beautiful monument erected on Boston Common 
in memory of the men of that city who died for 
their country during the war for the Union. The 
memorial is situated on what is known as the 

“Old Flag-staff Hill,” which is the highest eleva- 
tion onthe Common. The situation is unequalled, 
and affords the best view which could possibly 
be obtained. 

The base of the monument is octagonal, thirty- 
eight feet square, and the structure rises to the 
height of sixty-nine feet and nine inches. The 
three steps at the base have a trend of two feet, 
and fifteen inches rise, and from these starts the 
base of the monument, four feet two inches, with 
the projecting pedestals, four feet square. On the 
latter rest the statues representing Army, Navy, 
History, and Peace. This section of the monu- 
ment is four feet ‘ten inches high, and on its 
sides aré four panels, upon which are represented 
in bronze bass-reliefs ‘the departure for and return 
from the war, a finely wrought naval engagement, 
and a scene from the works of that charity of 
charities, the Sanitary Commission. Upon these 
panels are entwined delicately cut wreaths, which 
form a most harmonious adjunct to the whole 
effect. The die, or main pedestal, is fourteen 
feet in height. On its four sides are inserted 
panels. Upon the southerly side is cut, in deep 
sunken letters, the following inscription : 

TO THE MEN OF BOSTON 
WHO DIED FOR THEIR COUNTRY 
ON LAND AND SEA IN THE WAR 
WHICH KEPT THE UNION WHOLE 

AND MAINTAINED THE CONSTITUTION 
THE GRATEFUL CITY 
HAS BUILT THIS MONUMENT 
THAT THEIR EXAMPLE 
MAY SPEAK 
TO COMING GENERATIONS. 


The base of the column is of the Roman 
Doric order. It rests on the main pedestal. 


Around the base of the shaft, which is seven 
feet six inches in diameter, are four figures cut 
in alto-relief, representing the great sections of 


our country, North, South, East, and West. 
These figures are much admired for their beau- 
tiful arrangement, and Mr. Mitworg, the sculp- 
ter, may be congratulated for the successful 
manner in which he has treated a most difficult 
subject. Above this section, which is eight feet 
six ine hes high, arises the first sculptured wreath, 
above which is the fluted portion of the column. 
The wreath is five feet in diameter, and rises above 
the figures some seven feet. Another band, a 
plain section of the shaft six feet five inches, a 
wreath band, a plain section six feet ten inches, 
and a finely executed band, upon which are cut 
the emblematic stars, follow. The capital of the 
coiumn is one of the most striking features of 
the whole design, and the idea is strictly original 
and very unique. It is seven feet square, and 
just above are sculptured in the whitest of mar- 
ble four eagles with spread pinions. Upon the 
topmost stone, which is three feet and eleven 
inches thick and five feet in diameter, stands an 
immense figure, the crowning work of the whole, 
representing the “ Genius of America.” 

The monument was unveiled Monday, Septem- 
ber 17, in the presence of an immense audience. 
At least 30,000 men marched in procession 
through the streets to the Common. Business 
was at a stand-still, and flags and other decora- 
tions gave the city a holiday appearance. The 
oration was delivered by United States Attorney- 
General Devens. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Reports from various sections of the country indi- 
cate that the telephone will ere long become one of 
the most valuable improvements of the age. At the 
recent international contest at Creedmoor one was put 
up by way of experiment, and, though not carefully 
arranged, it proved so successful that the intention is 
announced of adopting it in the future as a necessary 
addition to the conveniences of the range. In one of 
the New England cities an apothecary has wires run- 
ning from his shop to the offices of physicians, and 
thus, in cases of doubt or emergency in regard to their 
prescriptions, a conversation can readily be carried on. 
The well-known silk manufacturers, Cheney Brothers, 
of Hartford, are preparing to run wires to their fac- 
tories in South Manchester. The instrument used is 
a little rose-wood tube an inch ip diameter and eight 
inches long. It is attached to two wires, one of which 
passes over the houses, and the other runs through 
the ground. A small battery and a gong at each end 
call attention. 

The inventor, Professor Bell, contributes only the 
little rose-wood tube. It is the only part of the appa- 
ratus that isin any way peculiar, or that is the subject 
of a patent, and is rented at the rate of twenty dollars 
a year. It may have cost a dollar. The inventor re- 
fuses to sell it. Conversation is carried on through it 
in an ordinary tone. 





It has been asserted that the construction of the 
East River Bridge would present a serious obstacle to 
navigation, as lofty vessels would be compelled to low- 
er their masis in passing under it—an operation, it was 
contended, which would consume much time. Recent 
experiments by two of the United States war vessels 
have shown that the inconvenience to large ships in 
“housing” their upper spars is not so great as has 
been claimed. In one instance the order given to 
“down top-gallant-masts” was executed in one min- 
ute and a half. 





Following the fashion of a certain class of the light 
literature of the day, Brigham Young's widows—so it 
is currently reported—will soon bring out a book en- 
titled, That Husband of Ours. 

The “cold snap” which came with early September 
brought some temporary discomfort to lingerers among 
the mountains and at the sea-shore. But they had 
many compensations. One of these at some places 
on the sea-coast was the magnificent display of phos- 
phorescent light—a rare exhibition which old Neptune 








got up for the amusement of those who were not 
frightened homeward by the first cold breezes, From 
the “‘ Rocks” on Marblehead Neck, Massachusetts, the 
display was peculiarly grand and gorgeous. During 
the darkness of night the ocean seemed to be on fire, 
Wave after wave rolled up, sparkling with brilliant 
light, bursting upon the rocks, throwing the illumi- 
nated spray high in the air, and then falling in myriads 
of glowing drops to the ocean again. The scene was 
one ever to be remembered by all beholders. 





Reports of the sponge-fisheries belonging to Greece 
show that there are now 150 boats engaged in this trade, 
forty of which have English diving-bells. The total 
number of men employed in the fisheries is about one 
thousand. Last year they gathered more than 240 tons 
of sponges of different qualities. The divers, when 
fishing, remain under water six hours a day, and it is 
said many of them die of suffocation, and more yet 
lose their hearing after a few years of this work. 





Cotopaxi, the highest active volcano in the world, 
has recently experienced a violent eruption, accompa- 
nied by most destructive floods of water, which, pour- 
ing out from the craters, drowned not less than one 
thousand persons. The event occurred on the 26th 
of July. Enormous quantities of ashes and cinders 
fell upon the surrounding country. Over two thou- 
sand head of cattle were destroyed, and the loss of 
smaller animals was much greater. There was a great 
eruption of Cotopaxi in 1768; also one in 1855, and one 
in 1856, 


Old Marblehead, Massachusetts, exhibits considera- 
ble life and energy. On June 25 the whole centre of 
the town was devastated by fire. Twenty-two build- 
ings have already been erected on the burned district, 
and others are soon to be begun. 


The American Bankers’ Association, whose recent 
convention was an event of much interest in business 
circles, is a national organization, with a vice-presi- 
dent in every State, and a constituent membership rep- 
resenting 6152 banks. The recent convention in this 
city was the third annual gathering, previous ones 
having been held at Philadelphia and at Saratoga. 


Quinine is now so high in price in Europe that doc- 
tors are using instead the liquid solution of strychnine, 
and find it nearly as efficacious, and much cheaper. 














The feat of swimming across the English Channel 
was recently successfully accomplished by Mr. Cavill, 
after a swim of twelve hours. 





The many miles of snow-sheds on the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad are to be provided with watchmen and 
an alarm telegraph. There is danger of a fire sweeping 
them away. 





It is said that the Pope receives an average of one 
hundred and fifty letters a day. Few of them, howev- 
er, he cares to answer. 


The disgraceful practice of hazing which has been 
80 prevalent among young men in our colleges has 
received, we hope, a fatal blow in the prompt, decided 
order lately issued by General Schofield in respect to 
that practice at West Point. In the strongest terms 
he characterizes it as “‘an act unworthy a civilized 
man, and much more unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman.” He has also imposed severe penalties upon 
any cadets who fail to protect those under their charge, 
as well as upon those who indulge in the practice 
itself. If the college officers throughout our land 
would imitate this good example, the outrages which 
disgrace their institutions might be suppressed. 





The colored people of Boston recently gave a testi- 
monial reception to Rev. Calvin Fairbank, who was 
one of the benefactors of their race during the dark 
days of slavery. Mr. Fairbank was one of the engi- 
neers of the so-called “‘ under-ground railway,” and 
went from his home in Oberlin, Ohio, to help those in 
bondage to gain freedom. He was taken from his car- 
riage in 1844, and sentenced to fifteen years in jail in 
Louisville, Kentucky, for aiding one Lewis Hayden to 
secure his freedom. After four years Mr. Hayden suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his release by paying a ransom. 
Some years afterward Mr. Fairbank was again arrest- 
ed for aiding two women and a little child to escape 
from slavery. He was sentenced to fifteen years in 
the penitentiary, and had served out twelve years of 
that time, when he was liberated by the civil war. In 
all he was imprisoned nearly seventeen years, during 
which time he endured incredible sufferings and tor- 
tures. He was confined in a cell three and a half feet 
in breadth by seven and a half in length, was flogged 
upon the bare skin more than a thousand times, some- 
times receiving over two handred stripes in one day, 
wore chains, and performed severe manual labor. Few 
could have had the physical or mental fortitude to en- 
dure years of such torture. 





Tue name Cashmere Bouquet, as applied to 
Toilet Soaps and Perfumery, is registered and 
patented as a trade-mark by Cotgate & Co., New 
York. Purchasers, however, need hardly to be 
warned against infringements ; the genuine arti- 
cle is so universally esteemed as to have made 
the names Cashmere Bouquet and Cotgats & Co, 
nearly synonymous.—{ Com.] 





Rewiaste help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with particulars, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
Gatvani0 Co., cinnati, Ohio.—[Com.] 





R. Hor & Co., manufacturers of printin 
and printing machinery of every description, : ~~ 
passaee, letter copying presses, also cast-steel saws. 
ffice, manufactory, and warerooms, 504 Grand Street, 
corner Sheriff. Reduced price-list and catalogue on 
application.—{Com.] 





Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy. In no case of purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give relief.—[ Com.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Tare Mane Fa BSS ea came nb 








a white | and a sweet 
are,as the poet says, “‘an 
ae ape ry inmanand semen” d 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal oo as a fine set of 
teeth, to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and dalle with as pearls, 
cleanse them dail 


FRAGRANT. SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical pruention. cnt apt hes has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mout eath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and ao is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


HPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 














ED. Basford Oooper Inst N.Y, 


yay Furnishing Hardware 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture 
tors, Cream Freezers, Child 


my and everything for the ate and 
table. Enclose 3c. stamp for complete 
a Catalogue and Price-List and 
ve 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
“delrvered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS. 
FORD, Coorzr Inst., New York. 








THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 
Is THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


It is highly endorsed by thousands who have used 
it. Send for sample and testimonials (furnished 
free) to the AV. LL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 82 
Burling Slip, N. Y.; 171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 
182 East River 8t., Cleveland, oO. 

‘OU ask WHY we can sel! First. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 
for 8290. 





make 100 et. protit, We have no 
Agents, but sell Dimgcr to Families, 
at Factory price, and warrant five years. 


U S We send our Pianos here for trial, 


unless they are 

Sant saticfactory. Send for wy tet Cireul lar, which gives 

lars, and contains the names of over 1500 Bankers, Mer- 

-—f and puamnes that are using our Pianos in every State of the 
Union, Please state where you saw this notice, Address, 


U. 8. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


CORNWALL’S PATENT BROILER 


Broils Steaks, C' Fish, Poultry, Game, and all 
meats org egg Can be used over hard or soft coal or 
No smoke or smell from burning grease 
walle broiling. GEO. CORNWALL, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 18 Warren Street, New York. 


SI5 SHOT GUN 


3 examine before 
, Gun i Main Bt rear Cincinnati, O. 
JOHN HOLLAWN D’S 


PENS 

















Received os Contennial Medal from the oct on Awards, for 
“eu Se ae sold by your 
Ger, eu or 7 no We aah t 
nw. dth St.. Cincinnati. 


onanasrit ., BOUQUETS 


EVER & — 
L AST Kinds of Wor <5 ad watt Sve orna- 
ment and a splendid parlor decoration. For 


IN G ES HENRY, Bos 817 dectsonville, Florida. 


EF. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 


Ci yn ders, &c. 
Whol and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 

Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 


.f§117 Fult St. 
STORES : { 6 Astor House tway),t NewYork, 

















PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, Oak BOYS. 











ie. CUR- 
HELL 15 federal St, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


ab wae Bh aEveer Ts. 
sen ‘or examination, all ae 
risk. No humb Write for Catal rng 





GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


sap. 





WARD. This Movseracus or 








GOSSAMER 


never under any 
N cold or warm wea‘ 
gether, or grow soft and worthless, No L: 
rer —- — one = our Rubber 
eig m ounces, can be easily carried 
ee Send for NG OO a os areuiar. GOssAMing 
289 Devonshire 


et. 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO 8t.,Boston, 


T0 CONSUMPTIVES. 
INVALIDS, 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
velopment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened 
attack. For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON. 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, Loss 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES. 
TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
BLOOD FOOD. 

Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 
Lammertz Patent. 


SELF CLEARING 
Cigar & Cigarette Holder, —g 


FOUR SIZES 
Sample, post paid 10 cts. 


List Price, $9.00 per Gross. 
J. B. COLT & CO. 
ors of Notions, 
Broadway, N.Y. 
S01 Bie Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OMETHING NEW FOR SCROLL 
AND FRET SAWYERS! 
Scroll Saw Decorated Wood Co., 


84 Gauiore St., New Work City. 
Sole rters and Manufacturers. 
Elegant] cmbelt ished patterns in bright colors and 
= transferred on the wood, by the well-known proc- 


of Decaleomanie, 

“Vlewer- Pot Gescene (7 pieces), 7 sizes, 20c. to 60c. 
Work Baskets (7 pieces), 5 sizes, 20c. to 60c. Card 
Baskets (7 pieces), 2 sizes, 25c. to 40c. Photograph or 
Picture Frames, 6 sizes, 10c. to 40c. Book Rest, 9x12 
(6 pieces), 65c. Segar Vase (6 pieces), 85c. Napkin 
Rings (5 pieces), 15c. Saint’s Neg 85c. Pen Rack, 
15c. Match Safe, 15c. me tex Clock Front, 
80c. Watch Stand, 25c. hat Note, se. Fan Han- 
dies, pair, 12c. Silk Spools, 4c., &c., 

By this process the sawyer is cnubhed to produce 
articles of as clegnnce with the same labor as 
from ordinary patter: Send for Circulars. 

8S. W. PLUME, Treasurer. 














id. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. \ 
conveuience ee ae as for 





Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 
Sciopticon Manus, 6th Ed. ,75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific Blide, "25 conte. 





EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
mye and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
sof charge, 0. to an - similarly afflicted. Address 
EGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, 3eenaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 
VAnouascnes, , WELLS, & CO. Wood Ty Type sal 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, —, 
and Galleys. Complete «sty = =_ 16 
18 Dutch treet, corner Fulton, 


65 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 3c. stamp. 
e) Samples, 6c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Rifle, $7.50. 

















Breech-Loading 


Revolvers, 7-Shot, $8 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 
OMER 


FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANESE Paper Ware, manufactured by Jennivcs 
J _ seceived the Centennial — oer een 
Durabilit ’ id Ci Ds, ’ 
areas eon Satooupptied. 5 Pearl St., N.Y. City. 


TOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, latest inven- 
ring = body can operate it with perfect 











Cc 
Send stamp for full information 
SACKMANN& CO, bor, Sell inte peani ot... 
Seven-shot revolver, 
REVOLVER FREE.—S¢17t 0 A: 


dress J. Bown & Son,136 & 188 Wood vat Pittsburg, Pa. 


Tmtention Gold Sesh, chains 
He Sid to mash. Soweigy fue 00 











nite eee 
95 puree) FINE ,e -yt Conde, with Oe nares 
wWiceoTor: 

INTING] AND soot ete tis 


50. 


ee 
~ oT 000 eresilin _— 








10c., post- 


= Cards (no two alike),with 
. Box 50. 


Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. 





LEGANT C no two ali een 
postpaid. G80. | REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





aA. Ama i 
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Rowers Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
4 SCHOOL DAYS. ‘ 


Illustrated yt le may be 
had on application, or will be 
mailed, by enclosing 10 cents to 

JOHN ROGERS, 

1155 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Corner 27th Street. 


“DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies and all Bulbs, Plants 








and Seeds for Fall pane. outside, or for 
rowing in the house and conservatory. Descriptive 
‘atalogue mailed free. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman & Florist, Philadelphia. 


$5 “Uncle Sam” Press 
and Outfit, $10. Self-Inker and Outfit, $15. 
thet Sam," inside chase 5x8 in.,$10. 
“ Self-Inker o $20. 
Brans’ WANS 20 . me for Catalogue. 

W. C. EVANS, 50 N. N St., Phila., Pa. 


WORK FOR ALL 


In their own locali canvassing for the Fireside 
vaseee. (enlarged eekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the World, with Mammoth Chromos 
Free. Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit 
Free. Address P, O. VICK RY,Augusta, Me. 


bined with t 
POA! TABI SUE’ sora ists”, OPERA, 


ee oe 
and general out door day and ies double per- 
spestive glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of wey ey Rt 
rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
= by inclosing stamp. y GE MILoNS, OCULISTS, OP- 

























, 687 Broadway, N. 





AGENTS War parien 
For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New York a 
New ome. La., Chicago, in., 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 


en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
om now one illustrated Jewelry and 
Spe ay with instructions bow 





4 money. Address M. CRO! 
ry co A OM @'c0., Philadeipinia, or Milwaukee, Wis. 


2 EG COLT’s 7-SHOT REVOLVER 

3. «sent by mail on receipt of price. Send 

for Price-List of Skates, Revolvers, Novelties, 
a. . KISH & SIMPSON, 

32 Nassau rene New York, 


wanted to sell 
Sieron Goods te game No peddling. 
ermanenk omplen 
meut. py ay 8. x GRANTS co. 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Harpe’ Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


py of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

OREPATD, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxrer'’s Magazine, Hanver’s W eexry, and Hanerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or auy two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be ae gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Svusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Cepies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

os roy to the order of Harper & Brorunes is prefer- 

to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


$3 
and 











Texas ror Apvertistne 1s Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
arper’s Bazar. 


¢ Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
i e Eon $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
4 95 per per line—sech insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
i) aday sure made by Agents sellin 
$10£ $25 our Chromo, Crayon Picture 


Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
ar Be aa poetpe! “ 





id, for 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 
ED'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1 





to sell as Mrncuawrs. NO 
WANTED pis Sci so Miro iene 
aND vEuNe 
$85 a mont “aioe: Pal 
Quess Grrr Giass & Laur Woaxs, Cin 





$350) A, MONTH.—Agents wanted. | 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sam “ 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


590 = noverries 


AMMOND’S WINDOW SPRINGS lock and 
Support both sashes. 3 samples mailed for 25c. Sold 
by all dealers, W.S. Hammond, Lewisberry, York Co.,Pa. 


MONEY. $5 to $20 a day to Agents,with 
ti Stencil and Key Check Ontfits. Fall par- 
culars free. S, M. Spenoxn, 112 Washington St. Boston. 


9 * CARDINAL, Navy-Blue, and Seal-Brown Canty 
with name in gold, 20c. Hull & Co. »Hudson,N. Y. 

















GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
Gite AB EE world. Sample Watch Free to 
Address, A. CouLrsR & Go., Chicago. 





MEN; Rmore nas EARLY 
_0- 8 mma EapoRtita oot PEDDLING. CONTRACT 
jest Fourth Btrest, Cuscumart, Ouse 





&c., with name on. 
BO Fes cu 18 wher CLINTON IN BROS, Clintonville, Conn. 


_ WANTED: sey ggd expenses ped Toney $00 Sal 
a ufacturing Co., St. "Teuletie 


6 5™ Mixed Card 











with name, 10c. and stamp. 
"ts Outfit, 10c. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 


ATENTS.-Wx. H. Bancoox, Solicitor (late Examiner 
P Patent ent Office), 518. 7th St, Washington D. C. Circular. 


WEEK. Catalogue and Sam le Free. 
$40 4 FELTON & Cco., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


25 IEGANT CARDS, no tro alike, with name 














PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 





. 


ent color-mark.) 


the People: 


of each State. 





HARPER'S 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in 








Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
GHOGRAPHITES. 





TWO BOOKS. 


Introduction, Fazchange 


HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 465 cents. 37 cents. 


SCHOOL a“ a4 15 





To give an idea of the superior PLAN of presenting the subject of 
Geography, we submit a partial synopsis of “THE UNITED STATES,” 
as found in Harper's School Geography. 





lst.—PHYSICAL UNITED STATES. 
(Paces 24-27.) 


I. PHYSICAL MAP.—The Low Plains, Plateaus, Highlands, Mountains, &c., in- 
dicated by different colors. The Agricultural and Mineral Productions located—as Rice, 
Sugar, Cotton, Wheat, Corn, Salt, Lead, Coal, Copper, Gold, Silver, &c. 


1. POSITION. 


2. BOUNDARY. 
3. AREA. 
Great Plains. 
WESTERN Ha tr. Rocky Mountains. 
(High.) Plateau Belt. 
4. SURFACE. ...... 


Great Central Plain. 


Eastern Highland. 
. EASTERN HALF. 


ll ; (Low.) Atlantic Plain. 
5. DRAINAGE. 
Temperature. Map showing Rain-fall, For- 
6. CLIMATE. ... ° ests, and Average Temper- 
Rain-fall. ature. 

7. SOIL. 

Vegetable. 
8. PRODUCTIONS. .. { Animal. 

Mineral. 
9. ADVANTAGES FOR AGRICULTURE, MINING, MANUFACTURING, 


AND COMMERCE. 
2p.—-POLITICAL UNITED STATES. 


I. OUR COUNTRY AS A WHOLE.—(Pages 28-35).—1. A Map dividing the 
United States into belts and groups for convenience of study, the divisions based upon 
certain facts of Physical Geography—as the general direction of Coast-lines, Mountains, 
Plateaus, and Rivers. 

(The States of the same group have similar climatic and industrial peculiarities ; hence these 
natural sub-divisions are made the basis for the study of the United States in Sections or Groups.) 


2. A Tabular View of the Groups of States. 

3. A Political Map—in which State Capitals and important business centres are 
pointed out by prominent type and by a peculiar device of color. 

(On all the maps the cities and towns called for by the text are pointed out by this pat- 


4. A Review, embracing each State, its Capital and largest city; the Mountains, 
River-systems, and Lakes; population of cities. 


5. The Political Description—(a) The People; who they are and what they are doing ; 
the chief seats and products of the different industries; Commerce—its principal centres 
and channels; exports, imports; influence of commerce. 
The Departments. Definitions of Republic, State, Territory, &c. 


(b) The General Government of 


II. OUR COUNTRY IN GROUPS OF STATES.—(Pages 36-63).— Having 
treated the United States as a whole, it is now considered in Groups. 


1. A Map of each Group, with study and review exercises, giving area and population 


2. A Description of each Group as to its position, area, surface, lakes, rivers, climate, 
soil, productions, people, occupations, commerce, &c. 


3. A Description of each State—the natural advantages, leading industries, great cities, 
and other notable facts. 


3p.—COMMERCIAL UNITED STATES. 
(Paces 64-67. Revirw Paces 83-34.) 


I. HOME INDUSTRIES.—1. Agriculture, Grazing, Forest Products, Fishing, Min- 
erals, Manufacturing; the products of each industry ; where produced and for what used ; 
the principal activities of particular States and cities. 


2. TRANSPORTATION.—(a) Railroads—The Eastern, Central, Southern, and Western 


Trunk Lines described. 
the Great Lakes, and the Canals described. 


(b) Interior Waterways—Atlantic system, the St. Lawrence and 


3. AN INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL Map.—This exhibits the leading industries and 
resources of the country, and its various existing and proposed systems of Transportation 
by Railroads, Coast-lines, and Interior Water-ways, so clearly and simply as to be easily 
committed to memory. 

II. FOREIGN COMMERCIAL RELATIONS.—Our Foreign Commerce is exhib- 
ited by Map (pages 66 and 67), and also by a Trade Map of the World (pages 120 and 121), 
and by Tables (page 125.) 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
_BWranklin Square, New York. 


HARPER k BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesiae Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putiv Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 


Il. 

ANTHON’S EURIPIDES. An English Commentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Supplices, and Troades of Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
= By Cuanves Antaon, LL.D, 18mo, Cloth, 


iil. 
— er LIVY. Titi Livi ab urbe condita LibriL, 
- XXL, et XXII. With Notes by Cnaries An- 
tg Ya D., and by Huen Craie, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 40, tv. 


THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS, By 
Evernsz Lawnence. = Paper, 20 cents. 


PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Loruror Mor.ey. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VI. 

THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. Shakes- 
are’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s orm 
ited, with Notes, by Witiam J. fioure, A 

formerly Head Master of the High School, Com. 
, Mass. With Engravings. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents. vit. 


COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR, 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vili. 

CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS; also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth, Literally Translated, "chiefly by C, 
D. Yoner. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, Uniform with Har- 
per’s New Classical Library. 


1X. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE, 


By Everne 
Lawrence, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
x. 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Evucenez 
Lawrenoe. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
x1. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By Gronae 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 


Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 


By Colonel George Wann Nionors,  Llustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 
XIIL 


SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branom, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 


1875. With 64 Illustrations, i6mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 
XIV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 

sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 


1861-1865. —1870-1871. By Wioxnam Horruan, As- 

sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 

U. 8. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
XV. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By A.exanper Wincuett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

XVL 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, 

W. W Carrs. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By 





*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
" erwise specified, 


Carita. By Mrs. Ovrrmanr. 


Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary Parriox, 25 cents, 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 
Winstowe. By Mrs. Lermn-Avaue, 25 cents. 

yi 20 cents, 


15 


Percy and the Prophet. By Wirere Coicins, 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuet Hory. 
cents. 


Mrs Arthur. 


Dieudonnée, By Geratvine Burr. 20 cents. 


By Mus Ouiruant. 40 cents. 


The Time of Roses. By Geratprse Bort. 20 cents, 


The House on the Beach. 
cents. 


By Geozex Menevitn. 20 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norerts. 25 cents. 

The Jilt. By Cuantes Reape. Mlustrated. 20 cents. 

The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Macgvor. 20 cents. 

Library Edition of William n Black’ 8 Novels: “ A Prin- 
cess of Thule," ** Madcap Violet,” ‘‘ A Daughter of 
Heth,” “Three Feathers,” “ The Strange Adven- 


tures of a Phaeton,” “ Kilmeny,” “In Silk Attire.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


By Antony Tro.tors. 50 


The American Senator. 
cents. 


A Woman - Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Dovaas. 60 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. 
With Dlustrations. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Vinermia W. Joun- 
son, 40 cents, 


By Cuartes Reape. 60 cents; 


By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
40 cents, 


em” Harree & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. i 

em” Harren’s Cararoave mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, . 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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“Well, Leo, here’s wishing you better luck next time; and I hope our shooting against one | 





—_ —— 


another will never be attended with any more serious consequences than those of Creedmoor.” 


TO STRANGERS. | 

TIFFANY & CO., UNION 
SQUARE, invite an inspection 
of the extensive and varied 
display at their establish- 
ment. The collection of ar- 
tistic articles is equal to that 
of any museum in the coun- 
try, and is as worthy the at- 
tention of sight-seers and con- 
noisseurs as of purchasers. A 
visit does not incur any obli- 
gation to purchase. 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
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SCALES. 


Sole Agents for 
MILES’S ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
HANCOCE’S INSPIRATORS 


(Best Feeder for Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive 
Boilers), axp 


THE OSCILLATING PUMP CO.’S PUMPS. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway, New York, 
** HOME BUILDING.” 
Now ready.—A splendid 
book, 400 quarto pages ; 
42 plates, 45 original de- 
signs of buildings of all 
classes, with specifica- 
tions and costs. Mate- 
rial and labor tables, 
with prices at nearly 500 
points from New York to 
A San Francisco. Also, 250 
% pages describing places, 
: . with statistics and hints 
——_« Toaepanaestone , Invaluable to AU build- 
ing, ey ce saecueniee, real-estate men, &c. $5, 
post . Send money order to E. C. HUSSEY, Pub'r, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. Agents wanted every where. Ex- 
traordineary inducements, and valuable patent privilege 
as premium. Send 2-cent stamp for Catalogue. 




























Youmans, Hatter, — 


Silkk Hats Reduced to $5. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS. 
IMPORTER of ENGLISH HATS. 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel, 
1105 66 Albemarle 6s 
PECK & SNYDER’S 
IMPROVED 
Catcher’s Mask 


Is now used by all prominent 
gig catchers throughout the coun- 
y try. Samples sent by express 


on receipt of price, $3 00. 
Address 
PECK & SNYDER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


124 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


DICE’S ror sate by all Druggists. 





DESKER 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


Are now offered at the lowest prices consistent with 
the highest standard. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


33 Union Square, New York. 


bls FINTOES, 


IN CRYSTAL, GILT, BRONZE, AND 
DECORATED PORCELAIN. 


GILT, BRONZE, and MARBLE 


CLOCKS. 


Ornamental Metal Work. 


Special Designs of Fixtures for Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Churches, &c., unsurpassed in 
taste and at low prices. 

Invitation is extended to all to examine our UN- 
EQUALLED STOCK. 








MITCHELL, VANCE, & C0., 


836 & 838 Broadway, and 13th Street, 
near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
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it’s too bad, but it couldn’t be ’elped. 


Rifles. That’s the way to whip ’em.” 








JOHNNY BULL'S LAST LESSON. 
J. B. (to Returned Rifleman). “What! whipped again by those blasted Yankee Boys? Well 
’Ow ever could your hold Muzzle-loaders beat their new 
Breech-loaders, hany ow? Now throw your blunderbusses Ainto the Thames, and get the Yankee 





UNION ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Culls, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 





STANDARD BILLIARD TABLES. 








8 OLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES, 
(\) poues. | BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, 
1 ‘ 


And every thing relating to the 
game, at west Prices. C= 
ond-hand Tables very low. Il- 
lustrated Price-Lists sent free. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


No. 738 Broadway, 


| 
| 
} 
New York. 














‘A WATCH ON TRIAL 


For six months. Those wishing to purchase, address 
ROBERT R. SKEES, Jewexen, 
2 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


H.W.JOHNS? PATENT, 
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Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, n 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 








87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CO 


RN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC 





-MANGE, CAKE, &c. 





To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 





THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. 
By Puivip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 


History and Critical Notes. 


The Creeds of Christendom, with a 


Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. ‘Three Vols. 


Vol. I.: The History of Creeds. 
with _ Translations. 
Translations. 8vo, Cloth, $15 oo. 


In the present phase of doctrinal controversy, in the 
present growing antagonism of creed against creed 
in the churches which claim the name of Christ, and 
profess to carry his mission to feeble and fallen hu- 


manity, the great work before us will have manifold | 


Vol. II.: The Greek and Latin Creeds, 
Vol. III.: The Evangelical Protestant Creeds, with 


haye its value as the best material hitherto collected 
for the study of comparative theology. The ethnolo- 
gist, too, will find much in these volumes of deepest 
interest and concern to his special province, much to 
strengthen some of his views, and much to complete 


uses, upon which we can not set too high a value. Its | some of the theories of the ethnologist. The creeds 
thoroughly catholic spirit is worthy of its catholic and other formularies of faith are given in the origi- 


and comprehensive aim, as laying before its readers | 
a full, impartial history of the creeds of Christendom, | 
and presenting these various creeds in the forms pre- | 
sented by those who drew them up, and. by those who | 
profess allegiance to them, as their rule and symbol | 


of faith. Even to men of Professor Max Miller’s way 
of considering all religions as rather human develop- 
ments than divine missions, the work before us will 


nal language in which they were formulated, from the 
best authorities, and are carefully and faithfully ren- 
dered into English. We may add that, in a large. 
number of cases, fac-similes are given of the earlier 
pages of confessions of faith as they first appeared, 
and also that a striking and beantifal fac-simile is 
given of the oldest MS. of the Athanasian Creed.— 
Churchman, London. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





GH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 








THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 
NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, preven- 
tion of Gout, Piles, &c., 

and as an ordinary aperi- 






aud SIR. HENRY 
THOMPSON, and the 
entire profes- 
sion in England and 





. = Germany. 
Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “ Asa lax- 
ative, I it to every other mineral water.” 


Dr. JA BR. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 
but gentle and painless; superior to any other bit- 
ter water.” 

Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. “The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative waters.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “The 
most peas and most efficient; specially adapted 
for daily use.” 

Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. “Re- 
quires less, is less disagreeable and uppleasant than 
any other. 

Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
ferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tue Arot- 
LinARis Co, (limited), London. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 

AND DRUGGISTS. 


* Pre- 








MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
“265 BROADWAY. NY. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
all Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 




















STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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MUSCOVITE AND MOSLEM. 


Txe conflict in the East again furnishes sub- 
j for the illustrations in our Supplement. 
fhe ghastly manner in which the war is being 
carried on gives a terrible significance to such 
scenes as the one depicted on this page. The 
Russian soldier knows that the suffering caused 
by wounds received in the heat of battle is slight 
compared with the torture he must undergo if 
left to fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
removal of the wounded from a battle-field is of 
necessity a slow and tedious operation, and in 
the present case attended with no little danger. 
It is possible that every trip made by the succor- 
ing ambulance may be the last, and the senti- 








barity of their conquerors. The common soldier 
is not thoughtful enough to take this precaution, 
or would, perhaps, lack courage to use it. Thus, 
while behaving like heroes in the fight, when the 
din of battle is over they lose all self-control, and 
plead like children for succor. Unhappily the 
Russians are not always able to provide for the 
removal of their wounded after a battle, and 
many a brave fellow, who might have lived to do 
good service to his country, is left to the remorse- 
less butchery of the Turks. 

__ Our double page contains a series of sketches 
illustrating sights and scenes in and about the 
famous Shipka Pass, the possession of which has 
been so fiercely disputed by both parties during 
the past few weeks. The Shipka Pass, if we may 











ridge is depressed, sometimes into shallow hol- 
lows, sometimes into cavernous gorges ; but these 
lateral depressions are broken and have no con- 
tinuity, otherwise they would afford a better track 
than the high ground above. 

The most elevated point in the pass is flanked 
on either side behind the lateral depressions by 
a higher mountainous spur which commands it. 
From the first of these two spurs a battery might 
rake the road leading up to the Russian positions. 
The spurs, however, break off abruptly and pre- 
cipitously, one on the northern ridge, and there- 
fore afford no access into the valleys north of the 
Balkans. Their sole use to the Turks, therefore, 
was in affording positions whence to flank the 





road which runs along the summit. This done, 
the Shipka position would, of course, be turned ; 
but the advantage would be of little avail until 
the road had been opened by carrying the forti- 
fied positions upon it. Without the command of 
the road an enemy might, indeed, send bands down 
on the path on to which he had scrambled, into 
the lower country about Gabrova, to burn and 
plunder, but the road over the Shipka constitutes 
for an army the only practical line of communi- 
cation in that part of the Balkans. 

The occupation of the Shipka Pass by General 
Govurkuo has been so accurately followed in our 
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ment with which the disabled soldier watches 
the crowded vehicle pass him by amounts to lit- 
tle less than ir. The Turks have no respect 
for the sacred Cross, and the lives of the 
merciful non-combatants, whose mission it is to 
convey the wounded from the field, are always in 

from the fanatical fury of the followers 
of Mowaumep. Winning a battle seems to them 
incomplete unless it is accompanied by the ab- 
solute extermination of the enemy. In bombard- 
ing a town they fire upon fortress and hospital 
alike, and the only treatment they reserve for 
captives is mutilation and death by torture. For 
this reason it is said that Russian officers always 
provide themselves with poison at the beginning 
of an engagement, so that in the event of capture 
they have a means by which to escape the bar- 








WOUNDED RUSSIAN SOLDIERS BEGGING TO BE CARRIED FROM THE FIELD. 


believe the testimony of the correspondent of the 
London Daily News, is not a pass at all in the 
proper sense of the term. There is no gorge, no 
defile; no spot where three hundred men could 
make a new Thermopyle ; no deep-scored trench, 
as in the Khyber Pass, where an army might be 
annihilated with little difficulty. Shipka Pass ap- 
parently has its name because at this point there 
happens to be a section of the Balkans of less 
than average height, the surface of which, from 
the Jantra Valley on the north to the Tundja Val- 
ley on the south, is sufficiently continuous to af- 
ford a practicable path. The Balkans usually 
present a wild jumble of mountains and glens ; 
but here, although the contour is extremely broken 
and serrated, there is at least opportunity for an 
army to cross without encountering insuperable 





central Shipka ridge. In spite of the difficulty 
experienced by the Turks in dislodging the Rus- 
sians from the Shipka Pass, it does not appear 
to be what is called a strong position. The 
strength of a position does not depend wholly 
on its elevation, or even on the difficulties it offers 
to a direct attack, but on the clear range around 
which can be swept by its fire, and the opportu- 
nity it possesses to concentrate that fire on crit- 
ical points. The defect of the Shipka Pass as a 
defensive position lies in the fact that it can not 
search with its fire the jumble of lateral valleys 
and reverse slopes which hem it in. A brigade 
of light infantry might mass in a hollow within 
one hundred yards of the Russian first position 
without exposing itself to the artillery fire. It is 
also possible for troops to descend from the spurs 





news column, and so frequently alluded to in the 
various war articles published in the Weekly, that 
a few lines will suffice to explain most of the 
sketches contained in our double page. The 
largest illustration shows two important Turkish 
fortresses that were recently compelled to sur- 
render to the Russians. Two other sketches 
portray ghastly scenes such as are to be met with 
every where throughout the war-distracted prov- 
ince of Bulgaria. The horrible group of human 
heads lying in hideous confusion at the foot of a 
telegraph pole were found by the artist who 
sketched them not far from the top of the pass. 
A correspondent, alluding to the ghastly sight, 
writes: “There on the greensward lay the heads 
that had thought and planned and hoped and 
feared but yesterday, perhaps this morning. But 
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GENERAL GOURKHO AND HIS STAFF INSPECTING THE MUTILATED BODIES OF RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AFTER THE BATTLE ON THE HEIGHTS. 


mall and shrunken, probably from loss of all 


) 1, and the countenances told no tale, as far as I could see 

in a hurried, horrified examination.” Further on in his letter 

we find a description of the sketch in the corner above, 
which rivals in horrer the one 
just ¢ led to: “Not far off 
stands a circle of Russians, 
officers and men, gazing, fas- 
cinated, at a hideous spectacle. 
There at last are the bodies 
i gether for exami- 
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IN A TURKISH BATH AT KEZANLIK—COSSACKS TRANSFORMED INTO TURKS. 


wing that blood had 
wounds; anoth- 
been cut limb from 
\ young and weill-shaped form, with clearer skin than 
, had been beheaded and otherwise shamefully mutila- 
it there was not a single wound of any description on 
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These are only instances. 
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The proof was all too plain. 
wounded or unwounded prisoners in the hands of the Turkish 
‘ gentlemen,’ who had foully murdered and mutilated them, show- 
ing thus that they are savages as cruel as any in Africa or India.” 





There lay men who had been 
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on this or that move of the opposing armies. The fearful mas- 
sacre at the town of Genla Mahalissé took place on the 27th 
of July. On the 26th a strong detachment of Turks, under 
command of Raovur Pasua, made a reconnoissance from Yeni 

Saghra, and spent a night 
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cers. These gentlemen gp 


lage, which is situated a lit- 
tle off the line of rail be- 
tween Yeni Saghra and Tir- 
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and, in the first place, carried 
off a number of young girls, 
whose fate can only be 
guessed at. Not satisfied 
with this achievement, they 
came back once more, and 
this time slaughtered a large 
portion of the inhabitants. 
Having convinced himself 
that the road was compara- 
tively clear, on the morning 
of July 30 Raovur Pasna left 
Yeni Saghra with upward of 
7500 men, and marched to- 
ward Eski Saghra, with the 
intention of forming a june- 
tion with Suteman Pasna, 
who was expected to arrive 
at that place by Tuesday, the 
31st. But, quite unexpect- 
edly, they encountered a 


move those ghastly heaps 
found, hardly able to recog 
cuts about their little heads 
and subjected to fearful b 
open, while others had had 
chopped off at the wrist. 
baby was vainly endeavoring get the foo 
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It would seem as if among sights and sounds like these 
there would be little spirit left for fun or humor among the 
indignant Russians; but our sketch in the lower right-hand 
corner shows that all sense of the ludicrous has not been 


extinguished by horror and blood- 
shed. As the Russians entered the 
pass their advance was so rapid that 
several Turks were surprised while 
yet in the trees, where they had been 
stationed, and whence they had not 
had time to descend. After torment- 
ing the unfortunate Moslems—who 
presented a very ridiculous appear- 
ance, treed like so many opossums— 
for a time, the Russians, more merci- 
ful than their prisoners would have 
been had the circumstances been re- 
versed, began to exhort them to come 
down from their perches by crying, 
“Aman! Aman!”—*“TI pardon you! 
I pardon you!” The amazement of 
the Turks at a clemency of which 
they never dreamed had, we venture 
to hope, the effect of impressing them 
with some idea of the amenities of 
civilized warfare. The remaining 
sketches are sufficiently explained by 
their titles; but in regard to the 
Russian officers bathing in the mill- 
stream, we may mention that these 
insignificant brooks form the only 
water supply of the district, there be- 
ing no rivers of any noteworthy size. 

The fourth page of our Supplement 
is given to the representation of some 
of the fearful massacres that have re- 
cently occurred in the Balkan villages. 
In most countries the sympathy of 
those present where wars are being 
carried on is given to the soldiery, 
who are supposed to monopolize to 
a great extent the suffering and priva- 
tion. But in the present struggle, 
shameful as the statement may seem, 
it is the rural population of Bulgaria, 
helpless old men, women, and children, 
who have suffered most keenly from 
the horrors of war. The men who are 
young and strong, both Bulgarians 
and Turks, have found safety, the 
former by joining the Russian army, 
and the latter by becoming Bashi- 
Bazouks. Both classes have formed 
themselves into vast bands of mer- 
ciless executioners, and, under the 
protection of their respective armies, 
pillage, murder, ravish, and destroy 
whoever may belong to another race 
or creed. From any hill-top the fires 
of ten or a dozen burning villages may 
be counted, while every road is crowd- 
ed with fugitives whose lives depend 
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Russian force, estimated at 
20,000, which occupied a 
strong position on a hill near 
the same town of Genla. Both flanks of the Russians were 
protected by thick woods, and the village itself, which, as well 
as the woods, was now occupied by armed Bulgarians, afforded 
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COSSACKS SAVING WOUNDED BULGARIAN VOLUNTEERS DURING THE BATTLE OF YENI SAGHRA. 


as there was no means of removing them, I went on with my 
dragoman, and made an arrangement for the train to pick us 
up again if it came back at all. The village, or rather town— 
for I suppose it must have contained upward of 4000 inhabit- 
ants—had not been burned, 
except in a few outlying [77 71 
parts, but every house had || | |} i AN eS 
been pillaged. We directed : 
our steps through the desert- 
ed town toward the square 
wooden church tower, and 
entered the church - yard, 
where great mounds of fresh 
earth bore testimony to the 
numbers of dead that lay 
underneath. The scene in 
the church was one of com- 
plete confusion. It is a dark, 
gloomy building, about sixty 
feet long by twenty-five feet 
wide, and, sunk about eight 
feet below the outer sur- 
face of the ground, is enter- 
ed by a flight of steps. A 
large wooden screen, with a 
great number of icons, and 
one large painting of ‘St. 
George and the Dragon,’ sep- 
arates the body of the church 
from the apse, which, how- 
ever, does not appear to have 
been in any way an adytum, 
and resembled more the 
slips of a small theatre, 
with a large rough wood- 
en table and a few wooden 
benches. Some wooden erections about five feet high, some- 
thing like stalls in an embryo state, surround the church, and 
a flight of wooden steps leads up to the gallery, which extends 
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OMEN THE sHIPKA PASS AND VICINITY. 

















to nearly one-third of the whole body of the building. 
pit and a reading-desk in Byzantine style complete the church 
furniture, and added considerably to the general effect of de- 
The floor of the church, 


struction by their tottering attitude. 











RUSSIAN OFFICERS BATHING IN A MILL-STREAM AT HAINKOL 


and especially the steps near the screen, was Saturated with 
blood, and clothes, broken boxes, books, and relics lay in one 
confused heap. On passing out through a small door at the 
east end of the church, we came across the few survivors of 


the massacre, lying all huddled to- 
gether on one of the great mounds 
of earth covering the graves—as if 
they had a superstitious horror of 
the church itself, but wished to re- 
main as near as possible; for, I am 
told, the Bulgarians have an idea 
that it is better to die under the 
shadow of a sacred building. The 
party consisted of two very old wom- 
en, one with her thigh fractured by 
a musket-ball, the other perfectly 
insane from terror, besides being 
blind ; another and younger woman, 
who had been slightly wounded in 
the body, also appeared insane, for 
she got up soon afterward and ran 
away, and we could not find her 


| again. A little girl of five had re- 


ceived a fearful sword-cut on her 
head, almost down to the skull, and 
about five inches long; it is a mar- 
vel the blow did not kill her. There 
were two old men also severely 
wounded. All these, with two or- 
phan children whose parents had 
been massacred, we, with immense 
labor, carried out of the church-yard 
and deposited in a bullock-cart. By 
this time two Bulgarian men had 
turned up, and it is hardly credible 
that we were obliged to thrash one 
of these idle, stupid vagabonds be- 
fore he could be induced to go and 


; fetch from the field close to the vil- 


lage the bullock to draw the araba. 
We could not induce two old women 
whom we found in another part of 
the village to accompany us. I re- 
gret this above all, as one of them 
claimed as her own a little girl of 
about three years old, a most enga- 
ging little creature, who, as the old 
woman was over seventy, could not 
well have been her daughter. These 
three I left behind me with many 
misgivings, but it is difficult to say 
when and where one is permitted or 
justified in setting aside the wishes 
of people even for their own good. 
I was sorely tempted to take away 
this fair little girl from these help- 
less old women, but they cried and 
begged so hard I would leave her 
that I at last reluctantly consented. 
As the Bashi-Bazouks have visited 
this village every day since the mas- 
sacre, and have killed one or two 








more, and as I met a party of these villains just as we got out 
of the village, I can only suppose these poor old creatures, and 
probably that little child, will soon be beyond the reach of those 
hell-fiends, where their terror and sorrow will be alike forgotten.” 


PRINCE CHARLES 
AND HIS ARMY. 


A corkEsPonDsNnt of the 
New York 7imes, writing from 
Turnu-Magurelli under date of 
August 29, gives the following 
vivid picture of the condition 
of the Roumanian soldiers in 
the Russian service : 

“When I arrived at Tur- 
nu-Magurelli the Roumanian 
troops were preparing for their 
passage, which is still going on 
regularly but slowly under the 
supervision of Prince Cuartes 
and of the President of the 
Ministerial Council and gen- 
eral factotum, Mr. Bratrano, 
who improved the shining hour 
by making a highly ‘ bunkum’ 
speech, to which the troops re- 
sponded by enthusiastic cries 
of ‘ Vira Roumania! Viva in- 
dependencia !” whereat the sov- 
ereign was moved to tears, and 
swore to do or die for the sa- 
cred cause, The bands played 
the national anthem, and the 
men looked and marched well, 


but their chiefs did not seem half to like the excursion, and the 
Prince himself looked care-worn and depressed. That he should 
be so there is indeed cause enough. His army has been obliged 
to take the field without any clear understanding of the terms 























“UP A TREE”"—AN EPISODE IN THE BATTLE OF YENI SAGHRA. 














. diers had been used to the mild discipline of their 
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on which it is to stand with the Imperial com- 
manders, and every day affords fresh proof of 
the arrogance of the pretensions of the Russian 
staff. 

“Colonel AN@uLescr, the commandant of the 
division alveady at the front, and with him all the 
Roumanian officers, are treated with scarcely com- 
mon courtesy, and although rigidly kept down to 
the strictest observance of all orders, are never, 
in any instance, consulted or even informed of 
the details or object of the operations in which 
they are to take part. It is worse still among 
the rank and file; hitherto the Roumanian sol- 


native officers, quite sufficient to this people, 
whose dominant characteristics are obedience 





TURKISH MASSACRES IN THE BALKAN VILLAGES, 


and respect for authority. But all this has 
changed; the Russian regards his allies with 
undisguised contempt, and the knout is applied 
to them for the slightest infraction of Muscovite 
regulation, at the will and pleasure of the Mus- 
covite officials, as indiscriminately as if they had 
been recruited within the empire, and without 
even deferring the offender to the justice of his 
own chiefs. In a country whence the use of the 
lash has been banished for twenty years, this out- 
rage on a would-be free people has produced a 
vast amount of exasperation, and the letters, 
alike of soldiers and officers from the Fourth Di- 
vision, teem with complaints of the brutality of 
their late friends. The prince took up the mat- 
ter warmly, and remonstrated, but all in vain, 





against this want of consideration, and his com- 
ing interview with the Grand Duke Nicnonas at 
Nicopolis is not likely to produce aught but new 
subjects for mortification. 

“There is another reason, too, for his despond- 
ency. Some time ago it was rumored, and au- 
thoritatively denied, that the Osmanli would give 
no quarter to Roumanian prisoners. That this 
story was a Russian invention, gotten up to en- 
list European humanitarians in their cause, there 
can be now no doubt ; but I am in a position to 
assure my readers that an imperial éradé is now 
ready for publication, by which Prince Caro1 is 
declared an outlaw to his suzerain, whom any 
man may slay like a wild beast, and that, if tak- 
en, he will be judged and executed as a traitor 








> 


and a rebel, although clemency will be extended 
to fils misguided subjects. * 
“The position is not reassuring to the ambitious 
princeling, who has risked his own future and the 
well-being of his adopted country in his aspire- 
tions after a crown and sceptre ; but cruel as the 
Sultan’s decree may appear, it is perfectly con- 
sistent with the principles of international law, 
for with the first drop of Moslem blood spilled by 
Roumania’s hitherto immaculate swords, th - 
ereign and his chief aiders and abettors will be 
in exactly the same situation as were 
and CLemENcEAU and Rovssex and those thousands 
of less-known names who fell in the streets of 
Paris, or were shot to death by musketry on the 
plain of Satory, after the Commune of 1871.” 














